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Bishop Hurst is a preacher and a teacher who 
illustrates the power of the Holy Spirit in his personal 
ministry; and the words which he now writes con- 
cerning the Mission of the Spirit will have added 
value in connection with the current Bible lessons. 


‘Skill in any one direction is commonly a result of 
toil in a great many directions. No man can do one 
thing well, if he never does more than that one thing. 
A pyramid or a spire must have a base as well as an 
apex; and a piece of wood would never do for a 
wedge or a tap if it were of the same bigness all the 
way from end to end. Let him who would be a me- 
chanic, or a farmer, or a business man, or a preacher, 
bear this truth in mind. Broadening the base of one’s 
work is as essential as sharpening its point; and the 
two processes must, in a sense, go on simultaneously. 


A good reputation is important to any. man in any 
sphere. Yet a good reputation is neither gained nor 
preserved by anxiety about it. There is no way of 
getting a reputation like deserving it. There is no 
way of preserving a reputation like continuing to de- 
serve it. If you would have others think a good deal 
of you, first see to it that there is a good deal. to you. 
if you think too much of yourself, otherawill not, Lf! 





you think ‘very little of yourself, others may think 
more. Not until you have forgotten yourself, will 
the world generally feel any responsibility to give 
thought to you. 


The lessons for the fourth quarter’ of this year are 
all from the writings of the Apostle John. They 
include selections from his Gospel, from his first 
Epistle, and from Revelation. The Critical Notes 
on these: lessons in the columns of ‘The Sunday School 
Times are to be written by President Timothy Dwight 


ss | Of Yale University. Dr. Dwight rendered excellent 


service as a member of the American Company of 
New Testament Revisers. He occupies a high position 
as a New Testament scholar; und he has long had a 
special interest in, and rare felicity as an expounder 
of, the writings of John. He is just now editing an 
American edition of Godet’s Commentary on the 
Gospel of John. The Critical Notes by Dr. Broadus, 
for the last six months, like those of Dr. Woolsey, 
whom he immediately succeeded, have been valued 
by very many Bible students and teachers; and it is 
confidently believed that the interest thereby stimu- 
lated will be made yet more effective through the 
closing months of the current year. 

There are persons who would be of less harm in the 
world, even if. they were of no more positive service, 
by simply refusing to stop and block a passage-way 
unnecessarily, at. the call of their own convenience or 
caprice. : You rarely ever enter the principal door- 
way of a hotel, or of. shop, without finding some one 
standing there, apparently in doubt whether to go in 
or to go out. It is likely to be the same at the door- 
way of a passenger car, or at the gateway of a railway 
station, or, again, ata church entrance. Indeed, there 
is hardly any commoner form of indecision than that 
of standing in a doorway instead of going through it 
instantly ; and there is hardly any form of indecision 
that is more blameworthy or less excusable. If a 
person can do nothing else for his fellows, he can at 
least keep out of the doorway asa halting-place. And 
so, by moving on, or by standing elsewhere, he can 
keep clear of the denunciation proclaimed against 
those who go not in themselves, but who hinder those 
who would enter. And so there would be one curse 
in the universe from which they were sure of escape. 


A common way of sneering at any strictness in 
morals is to speak of it as “ Puritanism ;” as if the 
Puritans had really invented a code of morals which 
was quite unknown before, and which was now fairly 
and fittingly outgrown. But if one will only look 
back over the world’s history, he will find that mary 
a social danger which was recognized by the Puritans 
as important enough to be guarded against in their 
day, had. been also recognized and pointed out in its 
perilousness centuries before the origin of Puritanism 
as such. For example, in the Sacred. Laws of the 
Aryas, which were the guide of our Indo-Aryan 
ancestors long before the Christian era, it is said to 
him “ who wishes the increase of Briahmana power,” 
or of the highest intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ment: “Let him not look at dancing. Let him’ not 
go to assemblies (for gambling), nor to crowds (assem- 
bled at festivals). Let him not be addicted to gossip- 
ing.” ‘There are “blue laws” for you! What a Puri- 


tani¢al set those old: Hindoos were! Justat the present 


| 


| time, it is said, there is a fashionable current in favo: 
|of Booddhism in England as a substitute for Chris- 
| tianity ; and there is more or less of this godless nonsense 
among certain semi-imbeciles in America. The ques: 
tion is, Will this Puritanical element of Boodhism— 
which was its better element—be included in the 
fashionable fancies of the new devotees of this ancient 
religion? Then, again, there is a vigorous temper- 
ance essay among the classic Chinese papers known 
as The Shu King, which long antedated the days of 
Solomon. “King Win,” it is said, “admonished and 
instructed the young nobles, who were charged with 
office or in any employment, that they should not 
ordinarily use [intoxicating] spirits.” Is there a trace 
of this old-time temperance essay in the Book of 
Proverbs? “It is not. for kings, O Lemuel, it is not 
for kings to drink wine; nor for princes to say, Where 
is strong drink?” The illustrative warning is held up, 
in The Shu King, of one of the Chinese kings who did 
drink, and who was in consequence a failure as a king, 
And finally there was a kind of vigorous prohibition 
measure by the Chinese government that went a good 
deal farther than any that is now proposed even by 
the most radical of the total-abstainers. “‘ If you are 
informed,’ said the king, ‘that there are companies 
that drink together, do not fail to apprehend them all, 
and send them here to Kéu, where I may put them to 
death. As to the ministers and officers of Yin [the 
supervisors or selectmen of that day] who were led to 
it and became addicted to drink, it is not necessary 
to put them to death (at once) ;—let them be taught 
for a time” ” * Tt looks as if “Puritanism” had a pretty 
early start in the world. Not is it likely wholly to 
die out from the world while there are still those who 
know the difference between right and wrong, and 
between danger and safety. 








THE HOLY SPIRITS WORK AND 
WORKINGS. 


Ours is the age, or period, of the Holy Spirit’s 
sway; “the dispensation of the Holy Spirit,” it is 
commonly called. The Bible teaches us, that before 
the coming of Jesus into this world the operations of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of God’s people were, 
in a sense, exceptional and incidental. The Holy 
Spirit took possession of men’s hearts for the time 
being and for a speeial purpose; came and went, as 
in the case of Saul, the son of Kish—inspired of the 
Spirit and left of the Spirit by turns. But, in accord- 
ance with the early prophecies and the later promises of 
Jesus, at the day of Pentecost following the resurree- 
tion and the ascension of Jesus, the Holy Spirit eame 
in new power to abide in the hearts of the followers 
of Jesus, and to guide and sway them unfailingly. 
So, until the coming again of Jesus, the Holy Spirit 
is, and is to be, the spiritual power of God here on 
earth in a peculiar and a pre-eminent sense; and only 
as men recognize and yield themselves to the Holy 
Spirit’s sway, are they in the central current, of 
Divine influence, or are they able to do their part in 
the work of God among men. 

As to the Holy Spirit’s work and workings, the 
New Testament teachings, both in precept and in illus- 
tration, are explicit and uniform. It is in, and by, 
and through, the believers in Jesus, that the Holy 
Spirit works for the welfare of. the world and for the 
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_knoweth him: ye know him; for he abideth with you, 


‘ascension: “ Ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
‘Spirit is come upon you; and [in that power] ye shall 
_ be my witnesses, . 
_ Holy Spirit came upon his disciples at the following 
forward “filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit;” 
' it isthe privilege of every disciple of Jesus to be, we 
the present time, and until the coming again of Jesus, 
k This truth the disciples understood and illustrated 


. Spirit, and his sin-convicted hearers asked what was 


- sequences, “ Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be 


' risen Saviour, saying: “ And we are witnesses of these 


. Peter, as a preacher, was “ filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
_ Stephen, as a preacher, was 


' service, it was not until three days were passed that 
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honor of Jesus—in whose name the Holy Spirit is at 
work here among men. It is in, and by, and through 
the Holy Spirit’s power, that believers in Jesus can 
know the truth, can proclaim the truth effectively, or 
can influence in favor of the truth any unbeliever to 
whom they are sent, or in whose behalf they labor 
and pray. It is by and through the agency of 
believers who are in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
that any unbeliever is attracted to the truth, or is 
won to the loving service of Jesus. The loving 
believer in Jesus is, as it were, the agent, the instru- 
ment, the avenue, of the Holy Spirit, in behalf of the 
outside world; and the Holy Spirit is the supreme 
source of all knowledge and all power and all prac- 


Jesus, both in that believer’s personal attainment 
and in his evangelistic endeavor in the world. On 
all these points the New Testament teachings would 
seem to be unqualified and unmistakable. 

Jesus promised to his disciples an unfailing supply 
of the water of life for themselves and for others. 
And the inspired record is: “ This spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believed on him were to receive : 
for the Spirit was not yet given; because Jesus was 
not yet glorified.” Again he said: “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you [you my disciples] an- 
other Comforter, that he may be with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of truth: whom the world [the outside 
world] cannot receive ; for it beholdeth him not, neither 


and shall be in you,” As to the source of all power to 
his disciples in their witnessing for him, Jesus said 
specifically to those disciples, at the very time of his 


. unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” In fulfillment of these promises of Jesus, the 


day of Pentecost, and those disciples were ~ 


in all their teaching and in all their toilings. When 
Peter was first preaching in the power of the Holy 


their duty, in view of their transgression and its con- 


baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins; and ye [also] shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Again, when 
standing before the Jewish council, Peter and his 
fellow-apostles testified of Jesus as the crucified and 


things; and so is the Holy Spirit, whom God hath 
given to them that obey him.” The apostles and the 
other disciples were “ all filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


“full of faith and of the 
Holy Spirit.” Barnabas, as a preacher, was “ full of 
the Spirit and of faith.” Paul, as a preacher, was 
“filled with the Holy Spirit.” The entire church in 
all Judsea and Galilee and Samaria was edified and 
was multiplied when it was “ walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit.” 
When the prayers and alms of the Gentile Cor 
nelius had come up to God acceptably, and God had 
sent an angel messenger to direct Cornelius as to his 
duty, it was not until Peter, himself a man already in 
the power of the Holy Spirit, was present to proclaim, 
to Cornelius and his fellow-hearers, the truth con- 
cerning Jesus as the Saviour of sinners, that ‘the 
Holy Spirit fell on all them which heard the word.” 
Even when Jesus himself met Saul the persecutor, 
on the road to Damascus, and summoned him to his 


Saul received the Holy Spirit; and then that bless- 
ing came to him in the appointed way through 
Ananias, who before this was a disciple of Jesus. 
Afterwards Paul found a dozen disciples or so in 
Ephesus, who were apparently as he had been in that 


brought to him. “Did ye receive the Holy Spirit 
when ye believed?” asked Paul of these men: “And 
they said unto him, Nay, we did not so much as hear 
whether the Holy Spirit was [yet] given.” Then he 
laid his hands on those believers, and “the Holy 
Spirit came on them” also. 

It was apparently in this view of the order of the 
Holy Spirit’s workings, and of the scope of the Holy 
Spirit's work, that Paul wrote to believing disciples 
in Galatia and in Rome: “ Because ye are sons [of 
God], God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our 
hearts [into your hearts and into my heart], crying, 
Abba, Father.” “The fruit of the Spirit [in the 
hearts of believers] is love, joy, peaee, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temper- 
ance,”—all the Christian graces, in fact. “If [there- 
fore] we [disciples] live by the Spirit, by the Spirit 
let us [as disciples] also walk.” “For we know not 
[even] how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit him- 
self maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered ; and He [God] that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit [in our 
behalf], because he [the Spirit] maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God.” And 


New Testament writers. 

It is a strange fact, that, notwithstanding the ex- 
plicitness and the uniformity of the New Testament 
teachings on this subject, there is a widespread popu- 
lar tendency in the direction of an opinion that the 
Holy Spirit’s work is directly.and immediately on or 
in the heart of the unbeliever, without the interven- 
tion, or the employed agency, of the Christian | be- 
liever. To hear what is said in the sermons, or sung 
in the hymns, or prayed in the prayers, of many 
Christians, one might believe that the Holy Spirit is 
sent directly to the unbelieving sinner, to strive with 
him, and to show him his sin, and to point him to the 
Saviour; and that therefore the Christian preacher 
or teacher has rather to wait the results of this work 
of the Spirit, than to be the instrument or the avenue 
of this work, It would almost seem as if Christians 
thought that preachers and teachers, at home or 
abroad, were not a necessity, in the declared plan of 
God’s working, in order to the Holy Spirit’s evan- 
gelizing of the world; that, in fact, the Holy Spirit 
—in his present dispensation—would be just as likely 
to reach sinners without the intervention of Christian 
believers as with them. That this error of opinion 
has no basis in the teachings of the Bible, does not, 
certainly, make it any the less dangerous in its -prac- 
tical influence; nor does this lack of foundation 
seem to hinder its acceptance by many a nena 
student of the Bible. 

It is true that, in this present dispensation of the 
Spirit, all power in the evangelizing of the world, 
and in the swaying of the hearts of men toward 
Christ and in the service of Christ, is primarily with 
the Holy Spirit. But it is also true that the Holy 
Spirit, according to the Bible teachings, works in and 
by and through believers in Jesus. Hence if one 
who is not a believer in Jesus is to be won to disciple- 
ship, the question is not, Will the Holy Spirit work 
on Ais mind immediately, or through one who already 
believes? for that question the Bible has already 
answered. The question would rather seem to be; 
By which disciple of Jesus is the Holy Spirit to work 
for the winning of this sinner to the loving service of 
the Saviour? If the power of the Holy Spirit’s 
drawing were to be likened, for a mere figure of 
speech, to magnetic attraction, the disciple through 
whom the Holy Spirit works would be the already 
magnetized piece of steel, and the outside sinner 
would be the bit of iron in its natural state. The 
natural iron is not moved by itself or in its own 
power, neither is it, in the present course of things, 
reached directly by the primitive lodestone ; but it is 
by means of the magnetized steel that this iron is 
now lifted and drawn in the direction of the Polar 
Star of the universe. The power is the mysterious 
magnetic attraction, but the method of that attrac- 


so throughout the teachings of Paul and of the other |. 



































































once a bit of impotent iron. So it is with him that 
is born of the Spirit, in the plan of God’s working. 

If Christians generally would but realize this truth 
concerning the work and workings of'the Holy Spirit, 
what added honor they would give to the Holy Spirit 


as the source of all spiritual power, and what an added 


sense of responsibility would rest on them, as the 
chosen instruments and avenues of the Holy Spirit’s 
power in their sphere of labor and of influence! 
Without the Holy Spirit’s power no Christian can 
pray aright, or study aright, or teach aright, or live 
aright. And unless Christians are ready, as the be- 
lieving disciples of Jesus, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
for the declaring of the truth impressively to outside 
sinners, the one agency which God chooses to honor 
for the reaching of those sinners is lacking—because 
of the unreadiness of believers. 

Sinners will not, it is true, be drawn to Jesus unless 
the Holy Spirit draws them ; and we have no reason 
to suppose that the Holy Spirit will draw sinners to 
Jesus, except through believers in Jesus; for this is 
the disclosed plan and order of the Holy Spirit’s 
working in this present world of ours. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


: No little confusion in the popular mind arises from the 
erroneous notion that-the New Testament Epistles, or 
that the gospel promises, are specifically addressed to 
the unbelieving world, instead of to Christian disciples, 
For example, the promise of our Lord to his disciples: 
‘‘All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing 
ye shall receive,” is often taken as a general promise to 


‘the world, instead of a specific promise to Christ’s dis- 


ciples asking help as his disciples. So, again, Paul’s 
injunction to the Thessalonian Christians, “Quench not 
the Spirit,” is often looked at as an appeal to the uncon- 
verted, Similar errors are made all along in the reading 
of the New Testament writings. This is the trouble 
with some perplexed Bible students in West Virginia, in 
behalf of whom a correspondent writes: 
Does the word “ believe” in the Bible mean the same as the 
word “ believe” in a newspaper, or in any other book than the 
Bible? In 1 John 5: 1, we read that “ whosoever believeth’ that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” A certain teacher holds 
that any one who cannot write out on paper that he does not 
believe that “Jesus is the Christ,” and sign his name thereto, 
must, on the contrary, believe that “Jesus is the Christ,” and 
consequently “is born of God ;” and, as his authority, he quotes 
1 Corinthians 12 : 3, last clause; ‘No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” If you will kindly 
express an opinion on that subject, you will greatly help several 
who are anxious to be of service to the Master. 
All the New. Testament Epistles ate to Christian be- 
lievers as such. “The Epistle of Paul, here referred to, 
is said to be “unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth;” and the Epistle of John-is to those whose 
“fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” -In‘both of them, the question of the professed 
religious teachers of the day are in discussion; teachers 
who claimed to be’ speaking in the power of ‘the Holy 
Spirit. Both Paul and John wanted it understood that 
the real test of the inspiration of those teachers was in 
their fidelity to Jesus Christ.as Lord and Master. “ Now 
concerning spiritual gifts,” says Paul, “I would not have 
you ignorant. ... Wherefore I give you to understand, 
that no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith Jesus is 
anathema ; and no man [in such a crisis as this, speak- 
ing as a religious teacher] can say Jesus is Lord, but in 
the Holy Spirit.” No teacher in Oorinth would direct 
his hearers.to Jesus as their Lord, unless hé were in the 
truth, guided by: the Holy Spirit. John alo says, simi- 
larly (1 John 4:1, 2): “Beloved, believe not every 
spirit; but. prove the spirits, whether they are of God: 
because’many false prophets are gone out into the world. 
Hereby knew ye the Spirit of God; every spirit which 
confessethi that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of 
“God.” Aid; again, in enfotcement of this ‘truth, that 
when tlie isste is squarely between the’ defense and the 
denial of Jesus as Lord, the advocacy of Jesus is the 
proof: of soundness and fidelity, John adds, as above 
cited: “ Whosoever [of-God’s professing children] be 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ, is begotten of God; and 
whosoever loveth him that begat loveth him also that is 
begotten of him.” There is only one Saviour in the uni- 
t verse, and that is Jesus Christ. He who wants to be 
saved can be saved by committing himself absolutely and 
trustfully to Jesus Christ as his Saviour. _He who, hav- 
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God.” But none of these assurances or of these defini- 
tions are applicable to persons who do not wish to be 
saved—in God’s way. 








return to the Father, the righteousness of this vast 
remedial plan would not only be consummated for the 
first time in history, but be brought out in its full light. 
The convicted sinner could now become righteous. 
There would not only be the fulfillment of the remedial 
law, but the righteous character,of Christ would find its 
human fulfillment in the renewed heart of the believer, 
The third and final act of the Spirit’s general work is 
judgment. The death of Christ was the declaration of 
judgment on human deeds. The departure of his bodily 
presence and the coming of the Spirit constituted the 
inauguration of his judicial reign. The first great act 
O wisdom of meekest One thought ever knew! was the judgment and condemnation of Satan, He had 
From ages and ages thou comest to me, wht resisted to the utmost of his power the whole remedial 
Guide, teacher, revealer, clear vision to be. ~ plan. He had failed. The redemption of the world by 
O world’s dear Redeemer, Christ was the fastening of his chains, the declaration of 
Thou Saviour divine! condemnation, and the future limitation of all his powers. 

1 pat thee a8 aa thee, His day of doom had dawned at last. 
ore reste 8. The comfort in the promise of the Spirit.—Christ had 
made wonderful communications of his truth. His words 
had been glowing pictures, every one, from the store- 
house of his own divine knowledge. They seized upon 
the conscience with grasp entirely new in the annals of 


IN HIM. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


O strength of the strongest One! —bearing all shock, 
O strength of the gentlest One! —stronger than rock, 
From ages and ages thou comest to me, 
Shield, fortress, and tower, my refuge to be, 
© world’s dear Redeemer, 
Thou Saviour divine ! 
I thank thee and bless thee, 
I’m thine and thou’rt mine. 


A laudable desire for mental improvement seems to 
actuate the readers of The Sunday School Times. In 
addition to the ordinary phases of Bible study, they are 
constantly seeking information from the Editor on 
elementary points in spelling, syntax, geography, logic, | 
and other departments of a common-school education. 
Only last week, for example, we responded to a call 
from an I}linois correspondent to explain the differ- 
ence between a person’s difference with, and a person’s 
difference from, another. And now, before that lesson- 
‘teaching can have reached the great West, there comes 
another call for the same information, from “an anxious 
reader” in Kansas, who asks: 


O wisdom of wisest One! —light through and through, 

















Will you please tell an anxious reader why you persist in 
saying that you “differ with” people, when you mean “ differ 
from” them? Vide Notes on Open Letters, August 7, “if it 
[Webster’s Dictionary] differed with The Sunday School 
Times.” Now, both V. ebster and myself often differ “with”? | 
The Sunday School Times, and “from” many other persons, | 


hooks, and papers; but we never, or, at least, “hardly ever,” | 


say so in just those words, especially if, as happens once in a | 


O love of the loving One! —-tender and new, 
O love of the Holy One! —mighty and true, 
From ages and ages thou comest to me, 
Soul’s garment, heart’s portion, forever to be. 
O world’s dear Redeemer, 
Thou Saviour divine ! 


ee 








great while (just now, for instance), we really “differ from” 
you. Iam aware that “probably no one who reads the whole 
paragraph will misunderstand ;” but all of our teachers take 
The Sunday School Times, and we have come to look to it, not 
“only for the clearest scriptural morality, but also for the clearest 
English,—which “differ with” certainly is not. Will you 
please either put some grammatical or rhetorical props under 
_ that “teetery’”’ expression, or else come down “from” it (to 
avoid coming down “ with” it) on solid ground with Webster 
and the rest of us? Secondly, won’t you see how many of your 
readers would like a whole page of Notes on Open Letters ? 
This added proof of a widespread interest in the ques- 
tion of the difference in differences among fellow-mortals, 
on the part of our readers, seems to justify the use of pic- 
torial illustration ; as it is one of the points not illustrated 
in even the latest edition of Webster’s Unabridged. And 
as this is an elementary question, it may be well to go 
back of Webster for helps to its illustration. Some five 
hundred and sixty years ago, Sir John Mandeville, an 
English physician, traveled in the far East, and then wrote 
_,an account of his travels. He has been called “the first 
‘English prose writer.” There are marvelous stories, in his 
‘book of travels, concerning the different races of men 
whom he encountered, or about whom he had read or 
heard. He told of men who differed from each other in 
form and stature and complexion. He also told of nien 
who differed with each other over matters in serious dis- 
. . pute between them. From an old edition of Sir John 
Mandeville’s “ Voiage and Travails,” we copy an illus- 
tration of two men who differ from each other—in ways 
that will be seen at a glance: 

















From the same volume, we copy an illustration of two 
~“ men who are differing with each other, after this sort: 
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A comparison of these pattern pictures ought to make 
clear the difference in the two kinds of differences. The 

iditor of The Sunday School Times is not just like all 
other men, yet he does not differ from his readers gener- 
ally to the extent indicated in the first pair of these 
illustrations ; even though he is ready to differwith them 
on a question of yital principle to an extent indicated in 
the second illustration. And now, if that point is made 
clear, thevelass in syntax may resume iteewudies; 











*| should satisfy divine. justice, fulfil the whole law, and 


I thank thee and bless thee, 
I’m thine and thou’rt mine, 





THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL,D. 


The special conversation between our Lord and his 
disciples on the coming of the Comforter is one of the 
most remarkable episodes in his ministry. It is the declara- 
tion of a deliberate plan, based upon the necessities of 
the future church, which wants nothing to make it clear 
and complete. It forms a part of that wonderful group of 
confidential communications—the personal memorabilia— 
to his chosen companions, It is that part, too, on which 
all else depends. It is the keystone of the whole arch. 

1. The Spirit’s presence as compensation for our Lord’s 
departure.—The disciples shared, in a measure, the pre- 
valent gross view of the glory of the temporal kingdom 
of Christ. They frequently made the mistake of regard- 
ing him as an earthly ruler. The idea of royalty, 
such as that of the Roman rulers, and more particularly 
of the old Davidic monarchy, was so much in their 
thoughts that they looked forward with joy to the time 
when they should share his vast empire. The mother of 
James and John only expressed the aspirations of the 
disciples, when she asked that one of her sons might sit 
on his right hand and the other on ‘his’ left. When 
Jesus, therefore, spoke plainly of his departure, his 
words were calculated to cause deep sorrow, He was 
communicating a great disappointment. It was necessary 
that these worldly notions should be dissipated, aad now, 
for the first time, he gave a clear statement of the mis- 
taken views of his disciples. The compensating factor 
was the mission of the Spirit. Christ, were he still to 
remain on earth, would be subject to human limitations. 
He could not be, at the same time, in Palestine and in the 
ten thousand places where his gospel might be preached 
in the countries surrounding the Mediterranean. Where 
he was not present, in bodily form, with his believing 
children, there would be a scene of desertion and soli- 
tude. The place where he might be visible to-day would 
monopolize his grace. But the gift of the Spirit was 
the endowment of his universal presence. Away in 
form, he was to be present the wide world over. The 
coming of the Spirit was to be the removal of all limita- 
tions. That is, to this day, the grand status of the 
Christian Church. Jesus is everywhere. “Lo, I am 
with you ” is a promise which applies to all lands through- 
out the’world. This was the new order, made possible 
only by the material departure of our Lord. He left, 
and yet, by virtue of the coming of the Comforter, he 
was to be the omnipresent Redeemer. 

2. The statement of the offices of the Spirit—The 
coming of the Paraclete was to have its relation to the 
whole spiritual life of man. This great office was to con- 
vict of sin, righteousness, and judgment. Nowhere is 
the whole moral and spiritual nature of the heart more 
tersely stated. Sin is the natural condition of the heart. 
There must be a revelation of the heart to the heart itself. 
The deformity of sin, the whole measure of guilt, and 
the certainty and appalling nature of the soul’s danger, 
are to be brought out in clear outline. The next stage is 
the righteousness of God’s whole dispensation. Right- | 
eousness, or moral straightness, had been obscured. It 
had lain in the background. For this there was ample 
reason, It was not as yet complete. When Christ 











one mind’s influence on those of others. They often 
stood bewildered at his utterances. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances, the effect was always the same overpowering 
influence. But the great tragedy was soon to take place. 
The suddenness of it was to be a striking feature. The 
panorama was to run with amazing rapidity. The dis- 
ciples knew not what to do. The span was so short 
between the last supper and the passion on Calvary that 
they were overwhelmed with grief. The reassurance 
came after the resurrection, and just before the ascen- 
sion. They were to tarry in Jerusalem until the descent 
of the Spirit. They knew not precisely what was to 
happen. But they were hopeful. They knew that their 
Master’s words were to be fulfilled in some way, and they 
waited the ten days in the upper room of the temple, or 
in its precincts, with sublime confidence. There was so 
little apprehension of failure in their manner that one 
would imagine that they were keeping a positive engage- 
ment. The phenomena of the Spirit’s descent were new. 
They had seen nothing like them, except some faint re- 
semblance on the Mount of Transfiguration. They were 
ready and receptive. The gift of the Spirit explained 
all. They went on no quest for methods. They were 
filled with the Spirit, and that plenitude opened their 
mouths, conquered the limitations of language, and 
brought into the church three thousand souls. The ab- 
sence of all effort on that first day of triumph is one of 
the most remarkable of all the phenomena of the day. 
The victory came of itself; just'gs victory must always 
follow the outpouring of the Spirit. It is as necessary 
as light is from the rising sun. 

4. The permanent Reminder of the words of Jesus.— 
Striking and picturesque as had been the words of Jesus 
to his disciples, the memory then, as now, was a most 
unreliable faculty. With the passion lying between the 
most of his conversations and their later active ministry, 
how could those words be retained? What would be 
the force by which they could never lose their power and 
distinctness? The Spirit. He should call all things 
to their remembrance. Wherever they might wander, 
and whatever their dangers, the Spirit would present 
to their minds all the former scenes, and call up the 
exact words of Jesus with such power that they would 
seem to be living those precious hours over again. So 
far as power was concerned in revealing truth, and re- 
peating it, and impressing it upon the hearer, it was as 
full and divine as if Jesus had himself been present. It 
was even more so; fer in the case of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence, the human being became the instrument of the 
divine communication, while, with Christ present, the 
human being was never the organ of the divine opera- 
tion. During all the ministry of Jesus, the disciple was 
never clothed with any such power as at Pentecost, when 
he was absent in form, and yet spiritually present. 

Comfort was needed, and comfort came. To have ow 
Lord’s words brought to mind in the later ministry ef 
the disciples, when scattered over all the known lands, 
was a joy which must have brought light in any environ- 
ment. They must have well-nigh forgotten their sorrow 
and persecution in the vividness of their recollections cf 
the precious words of the Master. They must have 
glowed with such a consciousness of power as no later 
crusader ever felt when thirsting for the hour wher he 
might stand, at last, near the sepulchre of Jesus. It was 
a “full joy””—the very thing he had promised in those 
memorable words in which he had said, just before the 
great passion, that all things which they had asked were 
so few and small that they amounted to nothing. But 


when the Spirit should come, and abide with them, the 
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asking and receiving would be as wide as the universe: 
“ Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name; ask, and 
ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” 





IN 8ST. PAUL’S AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


_ BY J, I, MOMBERT, D.D. 
} 


The immense congregations assembled in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey are mostly representa- 
Aive of the vast and motley population of London. This 
cannot but impress a casual, or even an inexperienced, 
visitor, These congregations are strictly popular, and 
‘composed of almost every element of London life. The 
seats in both churches are entirely free, and the poorest 
people occupy places immediately adjacent to those of 
the most affluent, They are just such congregations as 
ought to be found in Christian churches; and it is 
pleasant to feel that there, at least, the distinction of the 
‘glasses and the masses is disregarded,—that all appear in 
the courts of the Lord’s house prompted by the desire of 
worshiping God in the beauty of holiness, now meekly 
kneeling upon their knees, or standing up to sing his 
praise, or listening to his Word as explained and applied 
by the preacher. 

If the devout and orderly conduct of the congrega- 
tions, and the singularly simple, chaste, and exquisitely 
melodious singing, conduce to pure and edifying worship, 
the earnestness of the preachers and the strikingly prac- 
tical character of their sermons cannot fail to promote 
virtue and piety, and to diffuse a vast amount of religious 
instruction among all classes of society. 

The preacher at St. Paul’s had chosen for his text 
Romans 7 : 23, 24: “ But I see another law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
‘me from the body of this death?” 

The subject was ably handled. The introduction was 

‘rather metaphysical, but that was necessary; for the 
preacher’s cast of mind appeared to be decidedly philo- 
sophical. The language was choice, but not over-tech- 
nical; and the antithesis of the law of the mind 
impelling man upward to things divine, and that of the 
members drawing him downward to things base, vile, 

‘and degrading, was elearly and skillfully delineated. 
-Then came a minute and searching analysis of the thirsts 
of the soul; while ambition, avarice, gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and impurity were forcibly proved to take their 
tise, not in the law of the mind, or in the spiritual con- 
stitution of man, but in the perverted, abused, and mis- 
directed lower instincts of the physical and animal man. 

‘The preacher, as he dealt with these several phases of 


“life, so disastrous, if followed, rose now and then to 


fiights of eloquence which told upon his hearers; and 
his exhortations to virtue, especially addressed to the 


‘ large number of men present, were forcible, manly, and 


direct, The most striking feature of his sermon, preached 
without a note, and, though carefully thought out, colored 
aa to language and expression, from the inspiration of 
the moment, was the plainness of the home-thrusts, and 
the deliberateness with which he named the several 
vices, and bade his hearers abstain from them. There 
was certainly no attempt whatever to gloss over such 
departures from the path of virtue by euphuism, or to 
make his hearer imagine that he did not thoroughly 
know and understand the devious windings of the river 
of sin in its irresistible flow onward to a sea of death. 
The sermon was much longer than those preached in 
our large cities, and the service exceeded two hours 
and a quarter in length. It was excellent, and must do 
@ great deal of good. 

‘The preacher at Westminster Abbey in the afternoon 
at three o'clock, had a yet larger congregation ; the nave, 
the transept, and the choir were literally packed. There 
ere few places of worship where better singing is heard 
than in the Abbey. The hymn sung after the third col- 
lect was Isaac Watts’s “ O God! our help in ages past,” 
and in singular unison with our feelings. We sat not far 
from the Poets’ Corner, and doubtless over the ashes of 
the once illustrious but now forgotten dead; and a name- 
lees, sobering, tender feeling stole over us as we joined 
in the words: 

“Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 
The sermon was based on part of the address or speech 
in which Festus explains to Agrippa the case of St. Paul ; 
namely, the words: “ But had certain questions against 
him of their own superstition, and of one Jesus, which 
was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive” (Acts 25 : 19). 
The flippant, half-contemptuous reference to Jesus, 


and the ill-concealed incredulity of the speaker of old, 
was the keynote of a sermon well suited to the occasion ; 

it sketched the several phases of incredulity:current in 
London, dwelt forcibly on the hopeless, cheerless inanity 
of a life without faith, and depicted the sunny, animating, 
and inspiring prospects of a life of trust in glowing colors. 
The reality of Jesus dead but alive cheered the toilers in 
the vast metropolis, and was presented to them as the 
pole-star of their life. The preacher was quite felicitous 
in the practical turn which he gave to his discourse, while 
the cordial and sincere sympathy with which he accom- 
panied the tempted and afflicted in the difficulties and 
trials which his own experience with London life stamped 
with reality, was refreshing and edifying. The sermon 
was much shorter than that in the morning, and though 
read throughout, it was fully as telling. It commanded 
the undivided attention of the people; and I doubt not 
that the collection for “ The Bishop of London’s Fund ” 
for the spiritual amelioration of the multitudes in that 
diocese in need of extraordinary provision, was generous. 

If music has the power of attuning the soul, the anthem 
which followed must have produced that effect that after- 
noon ; it certainly did work thus in at least one breast. 
It was the truly magnificent composition of Handel based 
on the words of Job 29: 11: “ When the ear heard him, 
then it blessed him ; and when the eye saw him, it gave 
witness of him. He delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him, Kind- 
ness, meekness, and comfort were in his tongue; if there 
was any virtue, and if there was any praise, he thought 
on those things.” 

I hardly know how to express in adequate terms the 
feelings which stole over me. The soft notes of the rich 
organ introduced the theme in a tender, mellow prelude 
which presently swelled into what seemed to be celestial 


-of the school; and just how he.shall most effectively 
<reagh his teachers, and.through them the boys and girls 
they teach, is a very serious problem, and one worthy of 
careful consideration, 

Naturally enough, the teachers’-meeting is the first 
avenue to the solution of this problem. 

If it is pinned to the end of some other meeting (as it 
often is, and never should be), there is no time to discuss 
anything outside of the lesson. Unquestionably, the 
lesson is the all-important item; yet, unless certain con- 
ditions are recognized and accepted by both teachers and 
pupils, the lesson can in no wise be taught. To search 
the Bible text and find the centre of gospel truth therein 
contained, and the best ways of teaching this to those 
intrusted to our care, should be the object of every 
teachers’-meeting. 

By the time, however, that the first part of this has 
been attained, often the hour is spent, and the “how” to 
teach is left to be worked out as each individual teacher 
may see fit. Besides the lesson, there are constantly 
arising, in each class, matters that need special conferring 
between teacher and superintendent, and which, at the 
same time, it does not seem wise to take the time from 
the teachers’-meeting to discuss. 

How and when shall this be done? Individual calls, 
with face-to-face conversation, are often concucive to 
good results, In small schools, where there are a dozen 
teachers or less, it is an easy matter for the superin- 
tendent to call on each one often; but in schools where 
there are from fifty to a hundred teachers, and from 
four hundred to a thousand pupils, it is not possible for’ 
a business man to call on~all his teachers even once a 
quarter. The sick and absent, among both teachers and 
children, must be looked after; and often the faithful, 
careful teachers will find themselves neglected by the 


harmony ; it rang through the vast Abbey over a sea.of| superintendent, while the careless, indifferent ones 


hunian faces in perfect unison with the flood of soft light 
which streamed through the illuminated windows; it 
drowned every sound, and then, when in the stillness of 
wrapt attention broke the first. tones. of exquisitely 
melodious voices, reciting what, for want of a better term, 
I may call the story of loving-kindness, the ear heard 
such delightfully, ineffably sweet concord that it blessed 
the ideal worker of so much good, Yes, one heard, as it 
were, the notes of distress, the plaintive, piteous appeal 
of human woe and suffering in every conceivable mode of 
utterance ; it was the cry of poverty and want, the wail 
of orphaned children, the sorrow of the bereaved, the 
heartrending cry of widowed grief, or the agony of des- 
pair of the desolate and forsaken. __ 

Then followed the tender, soothing words of kindly 
speech and loving sympathy. . It seemed.as if ministering 
angels were abroad on errands of mercy, hushing sorrow, 
fanning with their wings the exhausted and stricken chil- 
dren of gtief, whispering sweet words of tenderness into 
their ears, and drying up their tears. A richer, deeper, 
fuller recitation, now in beautiful solos, then in full 
chorus, made one feel the presence of the Son of man 
pouring the balsam of his love and comfort into their 
hearts. It was asif he said to the orphan, I am thy 
father; to the widow, I am thy husband; and to the 
sick, I am thy healer. Comfort, encouragement, sym- 
pathy, and love were wafted to every breast in those 
beautiful strains. 

Again there was a change. The notes of joy—of deep- 
felt exultant joy—were heard ; the tender offices of reli- 
gion, of virtue, of beneficence, had wrought their blessed 
work, had set in motion the springs of gratitude, as it 
burst forth in the triumph of victorious praise until it 
reached a climax, which prepared the way for a beauti- 
ful, somewhat prolonged, and soft reverberation of all the 
leading movements of that wonderful creation. It was 
the thinking of these things. The benediction followed, 
and ended the beautiful service. 

Who can doubt that such worship, such sermons, and 
such music, do much good? Certainly none who, like 
the writer, came under their influence, and beheld the 
demeanor of the thousands as they left the Abbey. 





HOW SUPERINTENDENTS MAY TRAIN 
TEACHERS, 


BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER. 


receive most of the calls, In one of our large Western 
cities, there is a school where the superintendent has 
taken this method to'train his teachers to call on their 
new, as well as absent, children. 

The school meets directly after the morning service. 
When thesuperintendent leaves the school, he carries with 
him a list of all the new children entered that day; also the 
class-books, from which he makes another list of absent 
ones. Before Monday night these are all called on or 
written to. His fond wife, who carefully notes his goings 
and comings, says he averages fifty calls per month. The 
next time he meets any of his teachers, he inquires about 
these boys and girls. If the teachers have no informa- 
tion to give him, he has some to give them. This has 
been going on for three years; and now, in many of the 
classes, if a child is absent, the teacher is often heard to 
say, “I must go around to see Johnny before night, as I 
am tired of having Mr. Jameson tell me more about my 
class than I know myself.” 

The average per cent, of attendance in this school 
is one of the highest in the state; and yet the superin- 
tendent does but very little talking during the Sunday- 
school hour. 

Another way for superintendents to train their assist- 
ants is to have, once a month, or once in two months, a 
teachers’ social,—at private houses, if possible; if not, 
then in the church parlors. Make the teachers feel that 
this is their hour to discuss the difficulties encountered 
in their classes. Sometimes it is well to make it a real 
Methodist experience meeting. It often does great.good 
for people to tell their personal grievances, provided an 
effectual remedy is offered—and accepted, To give vari- 
ety, let a topic for discussion be sometimes announced 
on a printed programme, and some of the teachers pre- 
pared to discuss it. This topic should always be provided 
by the superintendent, and include one upon which he 
wishes to talk to his teachers. Here are his time and 
| opportunity: for talking and pointing out those things in 
his school which he would like to have different, It 
should be doné in kindness and love, Such messages 
are seldom misinterpreted. In large schools, where both 
officers and teachers are busy men and women, this 
surely is one of the best places for considering how the 
tardy ones shall take on habits of punctuality; how the 
irregular ones shall be made regular; how the careless, 
heediess ones shall become attentive; how the unruly 
ones shall become obedient; how all can be induced to 
memorize the Scriptures ; and how those who are “almost 


If, as is generally conceded, the duty of Sunday-school | persuaded ” can be made to see Christ in all his glory, 
superintendents is to select and train teachers to do| and accept him as their Saviour. In short, it is one of 
efficient work, and not occupy the school hour. in trying | the best places for perfecting plans by which the efficiency 
to make up for their deficiencies, the question. at once | of the Sunday-school may be increased and its influence 


arise, ‘‘ Where and how can this best be accomplished?” 
A man well qualified to fill the position of superintendent 





extended. 


All these are questions of vital im ce; and here 





always proves to be an extremely busy man during the | at the teachers’ social, where one hour is spent in disvus- 


a | sion, and.one. hour.in, sociability, is one of, the superin- 
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tendent’s epportunities to discuss them, and to mould his 
teachers to dé more and more effectual work in winning 
souls to Christ. 


—_—_— 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 











LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


First the acorn, then the shoot, 
Then the sapling with fine root 
Which a baby’s hand may pull; 
See it stretch to seek and cull 
All it needs of help and food, 
All its hunger craves as good. 
This way, that way, night and morn, 
Go the little fibres forth ; 
East and west and north and south 
Run they, gathering, as they go, 
From the earth and sky and air; 
While the trunk and branches grow, 
Ring on ring, and day by day, 
Taller, greener, and more fair,— 
Slow, but ceaseless ; in this way 
Is the mighty oak-tree born. 


First the baby, feeble thing, 
Needing constant ministering ; 
Such a tender germ, and small, 
If it is to live atall. 
‘Then, as ardent youth awakes, 
Reaching out, it seeks and takes— 
This way, that way, night and morn— 
From the earth and sea and air 
All it craveth everywhere. 
Be it poison, be it food, 
All it longs to know and see, 
All to try, or bad or good ; 
All the various tests of Fate, 
Still dissatisfied to be 
Barred by any hindering gate, 
Till the full-grown man is born. 


Never oak but had its birth 
In some acorn dropped to earth ; 
Never man but grew by these 
Imperceptible degrees. 
Every hour of every day, 
As it hurries on its way,— 
This way, that way, morn and night,— 
Every moment of each hour 
Has its power to raise and lift, 
Or its little hindering power. 
Nothing idly passes by, 
Naught too small to give its gift; 
Bind their wings, then, as they fly,— 
Till they bless thee, hold them tight. 





WHY HE WON THE PRIZE. 
BY F. B, STANFORD. 


No one at Doliver School expected that any prize 
would be offered. The school year was nearly com- 
pleted. A couple of weeks more, and the summer term 
would be ended. Of course Uncle Rufus, the master, 
would not offer a prize after everybody had finished 
studying. Butthat was just what hedid do. Whatever 
he did, he always did in his own way, different from the 
way other people usually do. 

He sat looking out of the school-room window one 
afternoon before closing school. The boys were all very 
quiet. When Uncle Rufus sat in that dreamy mood, 
looking off at the margin of green hills and sky visible 
from that particular window, everybody knew that some- 
thing would happen soon. He was thinking about it. 

“‘ Boys,” he said at last, turning his gaze to the many 
faces watching him,—“ boys, I’ve intended all the year 

to give you a prize when we got through with the exami- 
nations. It will be twenty dollars, and will be awarded 
by the committee.” 

That was all he said. Then he dismissed the school. 
The boys scattered in groups on the playground to talk 
the matter over. 

“Twenty dollars is quite a little sum,” said Jervis 

‘Carlton. z 

“Tt would keep me in pocket-money all summer,” Saul 
Raymond ventured to declare. 

“?Tisn’t fair, not letting us know a thing about it until 
this time of day,” Joe Forsythe grumbled. “I would 
have made a try for it if I had known it in time, you 
may believe.” 

“ Probably little Bronson will get it,” put in George 
Dingley. “ He’s been studying for dear life all the year. 
Mebbe he knew there was to be a prize.” 

“ He studies for fun; because he wants to know every 





“T’d like to get it, for the sake of beating him,” said 
George. 

Amos Bronson, a small, quiet boy, was seen approach- 
ing, and the group separated. They all suddenly felt a 
spite against him. 

In the evening, several of the boys built a fire on the 
playground; and sitting around it, like Indians at a 
council of war, they continued the talk. Every one 
could tell what he would do with the money if he won 
it; but no one could suggest any way that it might be 
won now, except by “ plugging” day and night over the 
review lessons, and “cramming” for the examinations. 
There was too much work in that way to meet with 
unanimous approval. 

“Lag behind with me when the others go in,” Joe 
Forsythe whispered to George Dingley. “I’ve thought 
of something.” 

These two remained silent and listened to the others’ 
talk. By and by, when the study-bell rang, summoning 


| them all in, they loitered behind the crowd, and then 
| sneaked off by themselves. 


“ What are you going to do?” George asked, the mo- 
ment he dared to give vent to his curiosity. 

“Hush! Don’t speak so loud,” Joe answered, cau- 
tiously. 

They concealed themselves behind a thick hedge that 
fenced the playground; and then Joe reminded George 
that Uncle Rufus always kept the question papers he 
made out for examination locked in the drawer of his 
desk in theschool-room. What he meant to do, if George 
would help him, was to fit a key to the lock, and make a 
copy of the questions. They could look up the answers 
before examination-day, and win the prize easily enough. 

“T wonder I didn’t think of that myself,” said George, 
who agreed at once to take part in the project. “ Wecan 
fix little Bronson, and get the prize too.” 

“Of course,” answered Joe; “all it takes is a little 
pluck and—” 

But they were interrupted at this moment. Both fan- 
cied they heard footsteps, and they rushed away. Jervis 
and Saul watched them closely the next day. 

“T didn’t hear what they were talking about,” said 
Saul; “but I am pretty certain they mean to break into 
the school-building to-night.” 

“They may count on our being there, if they do,” Jer- 
vis replied, with decision. 

It turned outa dark, rainy night, with the wind rattling 
everything that was loose,—just the sort of a night to 
prowl around in unobserved. Atleast, that was what Joe 
and George thought, though if they had been a little more 
‘cautious they might have discovered that they were not 
unobserved. After Joe had raised’oné of the windows in 
the rear of the school-building, they held their breath 
to listen. 

“Go ahead,” George whispered. 
right.” 

“You stay here, and keep a sharp lookout,” Joe whis- 
pered back. ‘I won’t be gone long, if I can make the 
key fit.” 

Saul and Jervis, concealed behind a pile of wood, were 
so near at hand that they could almost touch George. 
They saw Joe draw himself into the building and disap- 
pear. Ina few moments he poked his head out. 

“Tt’s no go,” he said. “The key won’t fit. 
have to give it up.” 

“Well, I guess not so soon, after taking this trouble,” 
George answered. “T’il try it myself.” 

The watchers saw George crawl through the window 
and disappear. After a minute or two, the sash dropped 
with a great crash. Joe and George raised another win- 
dow, and jumped out, panic-stricken. The watchers 
followed them. 

“ There’s nothing in the drawer that I could find,” said 
George,—“ not a paper or anything else.” 

“He hasn’t made the question-papers out yet, per- 
haps,” Joe suggested. “ We’ll have to watch him, and 
try it again.” 

Saul stubbed his foot, and fell flat on the ground. 
Jervis dropped down also. 
hear them, and went on. A few minutes later Saul and 
Jervis were sitting in the former’s room with Amos Bron- 
son, studying their lessons for the following day as quietly 
as though they were not thinking of anything except 
what they were about. They did not tell Amos what 
they had witnessed. He was merely helping them to get 
their lessons. 

. “What's the use in taking so much pains with these 
lessons?” Jervis asked, yawning. “I can’t win any 
prize, anyhow.” 

. “You can’t learn them unless you take pains,” replied 
Amos. 


“Everything is all 


“We'll 


thing,” apawered Joe, rather contemptuouslysis i794) b4- 2 What's the good of learning them?” said Saul. 


But Joe and George did not | 


“There are a good many boys who get along well enough 
without studying anything.” 

“T don’t want to grow up ignorant,” Amos answered, 
| turning over the leaves of his book. “I always feel 
better satisfied when I’ve got the lesson than I do when 
I Jet it go without studying it. It’s always easy enough 
when you stick right to it just the way a fellow plays ball, 
Let’s buckle right down to business, and we’ll be through 
in an hour.” 

Amos helped Saul and Jervis with the review every 
evening for a week. They were always wondering how 
he could take so much pains. And he said very little 
about the prize. He seemed to study the same way he 
played ball,—with all his might, and for the fun of it. 
Every word in the Latin and French translations which 
he was not sure about, he would search out in the diction- 
aries over and over again. Both Jervis and Saul were 
making rapid progress, and all the boys were wondering 
; how Amos could be so foolish (that is the way it was 
| expressed) as to show them everything he had learned. 
Saul was considered a bright boy, and a good scholar 
besides, when he exerted himself. It was thought that 
he might stand as good a chance for the prize as Amos 
did. Something unexpected happened, however. 

The day before examination was to begin, Amos received 
a letter from the sister of an old school-fellow, Allan 
Edwards, that brought him unpleasant news. Allan was 
very ill. He could not live. He wanted to see Amos. 

“But you won’t go away and miss examination,—will 
you?” Saul and Jervis asked. “You'll have to be 
examined, of course, if you try for the prize.” 

“T’ve thought it all over,” Amos answered slowly. 
“T’d like to receive the twenty dollars, of course; but I 
don’t see that it would make any difference about what 
I have learned since the year began, whether I get it or 
not. What I have learned I can keep, even if I go 
away. I wouldn’t take twenty dollars to stay away from 
‘Allan now.” 

Amos showed Uncle Rufus the letter, packed his 
trunk, and was gone on the cars before night. 

“T am glad he is out of the way,” said George Dingley. 

“So am I,” agreed Joe Forsythe. “But I wish we 
could get hold of those question-papers.” 

Just the moment when everybody expected the exami- 
nations would begin—W ednesday morning after prayers 
—Uncle Rufus turned in his chair, and fell to looking 
out of the window thoughtfully. Everybody waited in 
surprise, of course. 

“Tt has been decided by the committee and mysel 
that we will not have any examinations this year,” said 
Uncle Rufus, quietly. ‘It seems unnecessary.” 

There was a. slight confusion, -All looked at one 
another. The ways of Uncle-Rufus were not easy to 
understand. ' 

“T have kept a daily record of every pupil’s recita- 
tions,” he continued, “and the committee have made out 
their report from these.” 

Then Uncle Rufus declared that it had been decided 
to whom the prize was due; and he explained that the 
prize had not been offered at the beginning of the year 
because he wished to discover who was honest and inde- 
pendent enough in the school to do his work faithfully 
without the expectation of reward. The right spirit in 
which to achieve merit, he said, was the one that stimu- 
lated a pupil to perfect himself for the sake of beifig 
perfect, instead of doing it to win any prize or to beat 
any school-fellow. 
¢ “And now I want every boy in the school,” said Uncle 
Rufus, looking steadily at all the faces turned toward 
him, “to write on a slip of paper the name of the pupil 
who he thinks has won this prize. I believe every one 
of you is an honest boy.” 

Slips were handed around; and in a few minutes the 
vote of the school was taken. 

Late that afternoon Saul and Jervis went down to the 
post-office to mail a large, bulky-looking letter; and three 
days afterwards, in the post-office of a little village severai 
hundred miles away, Amos received it. It was addressed 
in Saul’s big handwriting, and Amos opened it. with 
much curiosity. The document it contained ran .as 
follows. “To Amos Bronson, our school-fellow: The 
undersigned take pleasure in informing you that the 
Doliver Prize of twenty dollars has been awarded to you 
by their vote and the decision of the examining com- 
| mittee.” Here followed the signature of every boy in 
the school, even including Joe Forsythe and George 
Dingley. A postal-order for twenty dollars was enclosed. 

“TIsn’t it luck?” said Amos, showing what he had 
received to the postmaster, Allan Edwards’s father. 

“Well, if it is, it’s because you’ve earned it,” said old 
Mr. Edwards, putting on his spectacles; ‘that’s all the 
good luck there is,—honest luck that has been earned.” 
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1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man John 9 : 1-17 
2. July 11.—Jesus the Good Shepherd John 10 : 1-18 
%. July 18.—The Death of Lazarus. John 11 : 1-16 
4, July 2%.—The Resurrection of Lazarus. John 11 : 17-44 
6. August 1.—Jesus Honored. John 12 : 1-16 
6. August 8.—Gentiles Seeking Jesus. John 12 : 20-36 
7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility John 13 : 1-17 
8. August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter............000ssee00e J On 13: 21-88 
9. August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Discip] John 14: 1-14 
(0. Reptember 5.—Jesus the True Vine. John 15 : 1-16 





11. September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit..John 16 : 5-20 


12; September 19.—Jesus Interceding 


John 17 : 1-26 





13. Beptember 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 


selected by the school. 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1886. 
Titux : THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 16 : 5-20.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


5. But now I go my way to him 
that sent me; and none of you 
asketh me, Whither goest thou? 

6. ‘But because I have said these 
things unto you, sorrow hath filled 

heart. 

7. Nevertheless I tell you the 
truth ; It isexpedient for you that 
I go away: for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send 
him unto you. 

8. And when he is come, he will 
reprove the world of sin, and of 
Fighteousness, and of judgment: 

 % Of sin, because they believe 
mot on me; 

10. Of righteousness, because I 
go to my Father, and ye see me no 
more; 

11, Of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is judged, 

12. I have yet many things to 


“pay unto you, but ye cannot bear 
» them now. 


‘ 


18. Howbeit when he, the Spirit 


of truth, is come, he will guide 


you into all truth: for he shall 
‘not speak of himeelf; but what- 


* poever he shall hear, ‘iat shall he 
. speak : 


and he will shew you 
things to come. 
_.14, He shall glorify me: for he 
shall receive of mine, and shall 
shew i unto you, 

15, All things that the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said I, 
that he shall take of mine, and 


* ghall shew i unto you. 


Mot see me: 
,o while, and yeshallsee me, because 


16. A little while, and ye shall 
and again, a little 


I go to the Father. 
17. Then said some of his disci- 


‘ples among themselves, What. is 


this that he saith unto us, A little 
while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again, a little while, and ye 
shall see me : and, Because I go to 
the Father? 

. 18. They said therefore, What 
isthis that he saith, A little while? 


‘we cannot tell what he saith. 


19. Now Jesus knew that they 
were desirous to ask him, and 
gaid unto them, Do ye inquire 
among yourselves of that I said, 
A little while, and ye shall not see 
me: and again, a little while, and 
ye shall see me? 

20. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, That ye shall weep and la- 
ment, but the world shall rejoice ; 
and ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy. 





REVISED VERSION. 

5 But now I go unto him that 
sent me; and none of you ask- 
eth me, Whither goest thou? 

6 But because I havespoken these 
things unto you, sorrow hath 

7 filled your heart. Nevertheless 
I tell you the truth; It isexpe- 
dient for you that I go away: 
for if I go not away, the !Com- 
forter will not come unto you; 
but if I go, I will send him unto 

8 you, And he, when he is come, 
will convict the world in re- 
spect of sin, and of righteous- 

9 ness, and of judgement: of sin, 
because they believe not on 

10 me ; of righteousness, because 
I go to the Father, and ye 
11 behold me no more; of judge- 
ment, because. the prince of 
this world hath been judged. 
12 I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear 
18 them now. Howbeit when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
shall guide you into all the 
truth; for he shall not speak 
from himself; but what things 
soever he shall hear, these shall 
he speak : and he shall declare 
unto you the things that are to 

14 come. He shall glorify me: for 
he shall take of mine, and 

15 shall declare i unto you. All 
things whatsoever the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said 
I, that he taketh of mine, and 

16 shall declare # unto you. A 
little while, and ye behold me 
no more; and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me, 

17 Some of. his disciples therefore 
said one to another, What is 
this that he saith unto us, A 
little while, and ye behold me 
not; and again a little while, 
and ye shall see me: and, Be- 

18 causeI gotothe Father? They 
said therefore, What is this 
that he saith, A little while? 
We know not what he saith. 

19 Jesus perceived that they were 
desirous to ask him, and he 
said unto them, Do ye inquire 
among yourselves concerning 
this, that I said, A little while, 
and ye behold me not, and 
again a little while, and ye 

20 shall see me? Verily, verity, 
I say unto you, that ye shall 
weep and lament, but the 
world shall rejoice : ye shall be 
sorrowful, but yoursorrow shall 
be turned into joy. 


- 
1Qr, Advocate Or, Helper Gr. Paraclete, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Torro OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 
Gouprn Text For THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 


wnto you I speak not of myself : 


but the Father that dwelleth in 


sme, he doeth the works.—John 14: 10. 


Lssox Torro: The Work of The Comforter. 


1, Convicting the World, vs. 8-11. 
‘Lamon Ovriur: {2 Enlightening the Disciples, vs. 12-15. 
3. Representing the Lord, vs. 6-7, 16-20. 


© Gorper Text: He will guide you into all truth.—John 16: 13. 





Dary Home Reapres: 


@.—John 16 : 5-20. The mission of the Spirit. 

T.—John 15 ; 15-31.. The Spirit another Comforter. 
W.—Luke 2 : 49-58; Acts1:1-8 The Spirit a source of power. 
‘T.—Acts 2:1-21. Disciples enlightened by the Spirit. 
F.—Acte 2: 2247. Sinners convicted by the Spirit. 


S—Acts 10; 84-48, The 


Spirit working for all. 


@.—-hete 121118 The Spirit’s work made plain, 





u 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CONVICTING THE WORLD. 
1. Of Sin: 


Of sin, because they believe not on me (9). 
He that disbelieveth shall be condemned (Mark 16 : 16). 
Judged already, because he hath not believed (John 8:18). 
He that obey eth not the Son shall not see life (John 3 :.36). 
Ye shall die in your sins :... except " —" (John 8: 24). 
In none other is there salvation (Acts 4 : 12), 
How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? (Heb. 2 : 3.) 


Il. Of Righteousness : 


Of righteousness, because I go to the Father (10). 


He parted from them, and was carried ap into heaven (Luke 24 : 51). 
What then if ye should behold the Son . . ascending? (John 6 : 62.) 
Whither I go, ye cannot come (John 13 : 33). 

He was — my * and a cloud received him (Acts 1 

He. esus standing on the rig. hand of Goi (Acts 7 : 55). 
Who is at ‘the right hand of God (Rom. 


il. Of Judgment; 


Of judgement, because the prince ... hath been judged (11). 


I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven (Luke 10 : 18). 
tow shall the prince of this world be cast out (John 12 ; 31), 

. hath one that judgeth him (John 12 : 48). 
Whai must I do to be saved ? (Acts 16 ; 30.) 
All... before the judgement-seat of Christ G has 6:10). 
And they were judged every man (Rev. 20: 

1, “Of sin,... of F shinobenenn 2.0 set a ”” The Spirit’s 
triple aim, to convict (1) Of sin, the ‘source of ill; (2) Of right- 
rr me the source of good ; (3) Of judgment, the arbiter of 

estin 

2. “I go to the Father.”’ (1) To enjoy my —— glory; (2) To 
assume my appointed sceptre ; (3) To send my promised Com- 
forter; (4) To direct my s iritual conquests 

8. ‘* The prince of this world hath been judged.” (1) 4 God mani- 
fest in the law; (2) By God agg n the flesh.—The standing 
of the world’s prince : a He is judged ; (2) He is condemned ; 
(3) He is defeated ; (4) He is doomed. 


II, ENLIGHTENING THE DISCIPLES, 
1. Guiding into Truth: 


He shall guide you into all the truth (18). 


Thine ears shall hear a word . Sam This is the way (Isa. 30 : 21). 
be A Holy Spirit shall teach you. . what ye ought to say (Luke 
2:1 


2). 
When Jesus was glorified, then a they (John 12 : 16). 
He shall teach you all things (John 14 ; 26). 

Ye have an anointing ye Raoe all things tt John 2 ; 20). 
His anointing teacheth y you Sconserning all things (1 John 2 : 27). 


tl. Disclosing the Future : 


He shall declare unto you the things that are to come (18), 
The Holy Ghost spake before by the mouth of David (Acts 1 : 16). 
Signified by the Spirit that there should be. * asa e (A cts 11: 28). 
Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah (Acts 28°: 


To one is given through the we ie all het va Cor, 12: 8, 10). 
The ye saith expressly, ... 1 fall Tg 4 Q Tim. 4:1). 
In the last days grievous {iimies shall come (2 3.1). 
il. Glorifying the Lord: 

He shall glorify me (14). 


The oo of a Lord God is upon me;... that he might be glorified 
1 
gdabarins weet filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied ae 1:67). 


He taketh of mine, and shall jut it unto OBA John 16 
Noman can say, Jesus is in the ae As it (1 Cor. 7) : B).1§ 
God also bearing witness, . vif of the Holy Ghost (Heb. 2: 4). 
The testimony of Jesus is the by t of prophecy (Rev. 19 : 10). 

bey cannot bear them now.”’ (1) Jesus’ exact ai Ag age sprees of 

ple’s capacities ; (2) Jesus’ tender regard for his people’s 
weak pen. —Spiritual knowledge withheld (1) Not because of 
me Ob ‘ot because of undesirableness ; (3) Not because of 
Pinan | ut (4) Because of human inca nacity. 
ad “He shell guide you.” (1) In recalling old truth ; bb p- 
new truth; (3) In —a all truth vine 
et de; (2) A human yy nt A elightsome ‘Fele 
What things soever he sh hali hear, these shall he speak. - 
8 ne Spirit’s sources of knowledge ; (2) The Spirit’s methods of 
instruction. 

4. ‘‘He shall glorify me.’ (1) In the use of truth; (2) In the 
sons of believers.—(1) The aim of the Holy 8 irit’s work ; mee ‘he 
ins a of the Holy Spirit’s work,—(1, Glorifying 

viour ; (2) Glorifying the the saints. 
III. REPRESENTING THE LORD, 
1. The Departing Lord: 
Now I go wnto him that sent me (5). 
I go unto him that sent me (John 7 : 38). 
He came forth from God, and goeth. unto 3 tienen 18: 8). 
Yet a little while I am with you (John 138 : 


I go unto the Father (John 14 : 12). 
A little while, and ye behold me no more taal 16 : 16), 
A cloud received him out of their sight (Acts 1 : 9). 


il. The Coming Comforter : 


If Igo, I will send him unto you (7). 
He shall give you another Comforter (Johri 14 : 16), 
The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send (John 14 : 26). 
The Comforter, ... whom I will send unto 3 g ona 15 : 26). 
Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
They were all filled with the Holy Spirit ( cts ~'f i 
The Holy Ghost sent forth from heaven (1 Pet. 1: 


Il. Sorrow Turned to Joy: 


Your sorrow shall be turned into joy (20). 
Weeping may tarry for the night, but joy couse a 80 : 5). 
Ther that oe in teens shall reap in joy (Psa. 12 
To comfort all that mourn (Isa. 61 : 
wey that mourn: ... shall be ouuntoated (Mott. 5: s 

Who comforteth us in all our affliction (2 Cor. 1 : 4). 
He shail wipe away every tear from their eyes (Rev. 21 : 4); 

1, “None of you asketh me, Whither goest thou?” (1) A surpris- 

in; Spm (2) An yn ener eit The ey he seeking 
t 


from J poe S he certainty of gaining ligh m J —, 
h fits our heart.” (1) A na sorrow ; (2) A 
5 a ane; (3) A vanishing sorrow. 
8. “It is expedient for you that I ove: (1) The expedient is 


sometimes the incomprehensible ; inne expedient is some- 

times the patnfal. oy Christ’s view : the expedient ; (2) Man’s 

view of the desira’ 

** A little while.”’ "a For the light of his pustence ere he dies 

© fo For the gloom of his absence ere he rises; (3) For the doing 

his work ere he returns.—(1) Earth’s iit e@ while;” (2) 

Heaven's “‘ for ever.’”’ 

6. “Sorrow shall be turned into joy.”” The Lord’s transmutin 
wer : (1) Sorrow to joy ; 2 Night t to io Gay 5 (8) Death to life ; (4 

Barth ¢ to heaven ; (5) 


oa 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


TITLES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
1. Titles yecoresd of his Nature: 


God (Acts 5 
om. 3: :o. 


ate Luke il: uN 


Hou Se Sine. 





Spirit of the Lord God (Isa. 1). 
Spirit of Christ (Rom, 8 : 9; o Bet. 1:11). 


2. Titles Expressive of his Work: 


Spirit of life (Rom. 8 ; 2). 

Spirit of grace age on 1: 10; Heb. 10 : 29). 
Spirit of wisdom (se. 

Spirit of truth Jo! “Wr if; 15: 26). 
Spirit of holiness (Rom, 1 

Comforter (John 14 ; 16, 26 ; 15: 
Breath of the Almighty Job 83; vid 
Spirit of glory (1 Pet. 4 : 14) 

Power of the Highest ‘tube 1: 35). 


; 16:7). 


How to seek the Holy Spirit (Luke 11 : 9-13), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


The intervening verses between last week’s lesson and this 
foreshadow the great sorrow that is coming upon the disciples. 
The prediction of hatred from the world is to find its abiding 
demonstration in the death of the Lord. But this death, this 
departure from them, this hatred from the world, will all be 
overborne by the coming of the Comforter. The surroundings 
of the lessons now are ‘not so much earthly and human as 
heavenly and divine. 

The-place and time of the lesson are the same as they have 
been for the last three lessons,—an upper chamber ia Jerusa- 
lem, on Thursday evening, April 6 (Nisan 14), A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A, BROADUS, D.D., LL.D, 


Our Lord is still continuing the great farewell discourse to 
the disciples, just before going to Gethsemane. Between our 
last lesson and this, he has plainly declared that the world - 
will hate and persecute his disciples, as it has done with him. 
He tells them of these things beforehand, in order that they 
may not be “ made to stumble” when the persecutions come. 
The same kindly warning is good for us in all the ages. The 
founder of Christianity told us from the beginning that his 
work in the world would grow slowly, amid many conflicts, 
and that we, as individuals, must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God. 

Verses 5-7. The Saviour’s departure will actually prove 
an advantage to his followers—Now I go wnto him that sent 
me: His mission is ended, and he is about to return and report 
to the Father who sent him. Throughout this discourse he 
constantly speaks of his work in the world as finished, because 
the climax is now just at hand, and is by him clearly foreseen. 
PAnd none of you asketh me, Whither goest thou? Peter had 
asked this question (John 13 : 36), and Thomas had ‘said, 
“ We know not whither thou goest” (John 14:5). Our Lord 
seems to mean that their questions were but superficial, not 
touching the heart of the matter. They were thinking about 
his going into some other part of the country, or some adjoin- 
ing country, and were not in any true and high sense asking 
him the question at all— But because I have spoken these things 
unto you: The same phrase is used in John 16 : 1, 4; it seems 
to point back especially to the declaration that the world 
would hate and persecute them, in the latter part of chapter 
15, and also includes all of what he has been saying in the 
discourse, especially the repeated statement that he is about 
to leave them, which was the special occasion of their sorrow. 
We readily sympathize with this feeling of the apostles, and 
to this day share their surprise at the paradoxical statement 
which follows.—Nevertheless I tell you the truth ; It is expedient 
for you that I go away: A self-respecting person does not upon 
any slight occasion make solemn assurance that he is telling 
the truth. The Saviour knew how hard it was for his loving 
disciples to look upon his departure as expedient for them; 
and so he made this earnest assertion. The word “I” is both 
times emphatic. Their own very natural thought and feeling 
upon the subject of his departure were mistaken; he, on the 
other hand, was telling them the truth. And his going 
away stands in contrast with the coming of another to take his 
place; for the Lord does not simply assert that his departure 
is expedient, but condescends to prove it.—For ¥ I go not 
away: Here, and in the following clause, the “I” is not em- 
phatic— The Comforter will nat come unto you: There is well- 
known difficulty in the translation of this term, so that some 
‘merely borrow the Greek word in the form “ Paraclete.” The 
real meaning of the word seems beyond reasonable question to 
be “ advocate,” as when the same writer says (1 John 2: 1), 
“We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” We must remember that the office of a Greek or 
Roman advocate was twofold. Sometimes he spoke for his- 
client before the tribunal, as in Acts 24:1 ff, and as our 
lawyers do now. In this sense the image applies exactly to 
the Saviour, who “ever liveth to make intercession for them” 
“that draw near unto God through him” (Heb.7 : 25). But 
in many cases the Greek or Roman advocate simply prepared 
the client to plead for himself, advising him what points to 
make in his plea, and sometimes even writing out for him a 
speech, which he committed to memory, and spoke before the 
tribunal. In this sense the image applies to the Holy Spirit, 
who acts as our “counsel,” not pleading in our behalf, but 
teaching us how to plead for ourselves. This explains Romahs 
8 : 26 f.: “The Spirit also helpeth our infirmity : for we know 


; me {5 ert fo bear 9s ws coat ; but the Spirit himself maketh 


with grosiifigs which cannot be uttered.” 
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The Spirit intercedes for us by teaching us what to say in our 
own behalf. In this case he does not furnish us the fitting 
words, but works in us strong and earnest desires which we 
can express only by inarticulate groanings ; and these desires, 
however imperfectly expressed by us, will constitute a prevail- 
ing prayer, because, being the work of the Spirit, they are 
“according to the will of God.” We now understand what 
thé Saviour meant in saying (John 14 : 16), “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Advocate, that he may 
be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth.’ The new 
Advocate was to take his place, and, as our lesson here teaches, 
would do for them and through them a better work than the 
Saviour himself had done. We all have so many precious 
associations connected with the term “Comforter,” that most 
persons will quite refuse to accept any other ; yet the work of 
the Holy Spirit, as here promised by the Saviour, is really 
something far broader and deeper than comfort.—But if I go, 
Iwill send him wnto you: In one sense the Holy Spirit has 
been. working in the world during the Saviour’s ministry, and 
through all the history of man. But this special mission of 
the Spirit could not occur, according to the Father’s purpose, 
until the speciai s:ission of the Son had ended. We can to 
some extent see the reason for this divine plan. The Spirit 
was to instruct the disciples partly by bringing to their remem- 
brance all that the Saviour said to them (John 14 : 26), and 
was to convict the world, as we shall presently see, by means 
especially of the Saviour’s completed teaching and work ; in 
both respects, his mission would naturally follow the other. 
Our Lord at first promised that the Father would send them 
another Advocate (John 14:16); he here goes farther, and 
promises himself to send him. So the Holy Spirit is called 
“the Spirit of Christ” (Rom. 8 : 9), and “the Spirit of Jesus” 
(Acts 16: 7). : 

Verses 8-11. The Holy Spirit, taking the departed Saviour’s 
place, will convict the world.—We must remember here that 
the Spirit was coming to the disciples, and the work here 
spoken of is especially a work through them. It would be 
through the knowledge they would give concerning the now 
ascended Lord that the Holy Spirit would convict the world. 
The more general influence of the Spirit of God upon men 
is harely here in question.—And he, when he is come: Notice 
‘that the Holy Spirit is spoken of as a person, this being natu- 
rally suggested by the term “ advocate.” The Greek word for 
Spirit is neuter, and therefore neuter pronouns are, in the 
Creek, sometimes applied to the Holy Spirit.— Will convict 
the world: The Greek word is comprehensive, and no one 
English term can give all its meaning. It indicates the whole 
“process through which a judge would carry a criminal; 
namely, to examine his case, to refute his arguments, to con- 
vict him of the crime and sentence him, to reprove him for 
his wicked course, and sometimes even to execute the sentence. 
‘The term “ reprove,” in the Common Version, is at once &en 
to be a very narrow rendering, and the best single word we 
have is “convict.” “The world” here denotes, as so often in 
the New Testament, the mass of mankind regarded as wicked, 
‘and in contrast with those v > have become Christians.—Jn 
respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgement: These great 
topics are first stated generally, and afterwards in special rela- 
tion to Christ. They include the two great ethical concep- 
tions of sin and righteousness, and then the thought of 
discriminating between these, and assigning to sinner and 
righteous the appropriate reward. They thus suggest that 
the world must turn from sin to righteousness, in order to 
escape that judgment which issues in perdition.—Of sin, be- 
cause they believe not on me: Our Lord does not mean that 

refusing to believe on him is the only sin. But the Holy 
Spirit will henceforth use his teachings and miracles, his 
character and saving work, as the great test of men’s sinful- 
ness, the great means of rendering them conscious of sin in 
general. Tholuck says, in a sermon upon Simeon’s words to 
Mary (Luke 2 : 34 f.), that “ Christ is the touchstone of human 
hearts.” And we find it so in practice. Many a man will 
talk with apparent earnestness, and even eloquence, about the 
idea of God in creation, or in history, without any painful 
consciousness of having sinned against God. But here comes 
the gospel test. The eternal Son of God was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us; loved us, and gave himself for us; ever 
liveth to intercede, and has all authority in heaven and on 
earth,—how does this earnest and eloquent talker feel and act 
towards him? This shows the man in his true character, and 
ought to make him humbly conscious of sinftilness.— Of right- 
eousness, because I go to the Father, and ye behold me no more: 
Christ’s ascension and absence would leave his character and 
work to be contemplated as a whole, by friend and foe. Men 
might then begin to rise above the entanglement of circum- 
stances, and the narrowness of prejudices, and to see Christ as 
he really was. Then would they not merely be convinced that 
he was righteous, but convicted of having never understood 
the nature and appreciated the beauty of righteousness till 
they saw it now illustratedin him. And this would show all 
the more plainly how great was the sin of refusing to believe 
on him.—Of judgement, because the prince of this world hath been 
judged: Christ’s now completed teaching and work have 
passed sentence upon Satan as the ruler of this world (comp. 
John 12:31). They have shown the evil of sin, the possi- 


The expression here is still stronger,—shall “ guide you into 


God to Satan (comp. Luke 10: 17 f.). They thus give assu- 
rance that Satan’s power over the world is broken, and give 
reason to hype that it will ultimately be ended, 

Verses 12-15. The Iloly Spirit will give the disciples still 
further instruction—The Saviour has taught them all that 
they are thus far prepared to receive. Yet many things to say, 
«.. but ye cannot bear them now: His crucifixion, for example, 
would be to them now an insupportable thought, though 
hereafter they will learn to glory in it.—But when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come: The prince of this world sends forth 
many spirits of error, who lead men astray to their destrue- 
tion. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of truth, who shall guide 
you into all the truth: In before promising that the Holy Spirit 
would bring all his sayings to their remembrance, our Lord 
had added, “ he shall teach you all things” (John 14: 26), 


all the truth.’ They will not merely, like many pupils, be- 
hold truth from without; they will enter into the complete 
perception and thorough possession of the truth. This was 
said with immediate and especial reference to the apostles ; 
and it assures us that they have correctly reported the Sa- 
viour’s sayings, and in all things have taught us the truth. 
We also may hope that the same Spirit will open our under- 
standing to see the meaning of inspired Scripture, and find in 
it guidance and strength. In the remainder of verse 13, our 
Lord declares that the Spirit’s teachings will be reliable, 
concerning the future as well as the past, because they are 
derived from the Father. In verse 14 he says that they will 
be derived from him, and in verse 15 he identifies what be- 
longs to him and what belongs to the Father. 

Verses 16-20. The Saviour will still be present with them 
after his departure.—And again a litile while, and ye shall see 
me: This seems to refer to their perception of his spiritual 
presence, through the influence of the new Advocate. And 
if so, then “a little while” here refers to the few weeks before 
the day of Pentecost, on which the special mission of the 
Spirit began. This spiritual vision of the unseen Saviour 
would from that time be permanent for his disciples, until it 
should be merged at last in the renewed physical vision of his 
second coming and his eternal presence. Verses 17 to 19 are 
interesting, but need no explanation. In verse 20 are two beau- 
tiful contrasts. (1.) Ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice: The wicked rejoiced at having triumphed over 
the Saviour by putting him to an ignominious death, and 
thus, as they took for granted, destroying all his influence. 
(2.) Ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy: In both these contrasted expressions, the word “ye” is 








emphatic. The nature of that new joy is explained just be- 
yond our lesson, in 16: 22-24. They will have joy in his 
spiritual presence, which no malice of foes can bring to an 
end. And they will have completed joy in the fact that 
whatsoever they ask the Father in the name of their now 
ascended Saviour, they shall assuredly receive. 





THE WORK OF THE COMFORTER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The promise of the Holy Spirit’s advent, and the general 
account of his mission, are closely connected with the announce- 
ment of his own departure which our Lord kept intimating 
to his disciples. The lesson that we are to-day to learn, there- 
fore, must be sought in his words. 

I. We may begin with this: One can never understand his 
heaviest disciplines unless he considers the balances which 
God’s love supplies in mitigation of them. Consider the force 
of the word “nevertheless;” it intimates a swift reversal of 
processes of pain. Jesus used it for himself in the garden: 
“Let this cup pass from me: nevertheless.” He repeated 
it to the friends of Lazarus: “I am glad. . . I was not there; 
nevertheless let us go.” It is well always to look for the 
Lord’s “nevertheless.” 

II. It is evident that no one learns absolutely what is best 
for him until the good Lord shows him. These friends around 
the Christ of their joy and hope felt broken-hearted when he 
told them he was going away ; he told them it was “expedient” 
that he should do so, for then a new Presence would be 
vouchsafed. The ancient promise of the third of the persons 
in the adorable Trinity to come in the place of the second 
was now to be fulfilled; and this was of such value that they 
ought to hail it as a supreme advantage. They had not 
thought of this before. 

III. History moves on; and now we, with the presence of 
the Holy Ghost, are better off than the disciples with the 
living Jesus. It is true that no reasons are stated just here, 
but we have learned them all perfectly since. Jesus had not 
yet died upon the cross; the atonement remained to be finished. 
Then he would go back to heaven, to become an everlasting 
intercessor for us all at the right hand of God. If Jesus had 
been established on the earth only, then his bodily companion- 
ship, as well as his localized kingdom, would necessarily have 
been remotely accessible to but a part of the human race ; the 
Holy Spirit is just as near to one as another over the whole 
world. This dispensation of our time is far greater as a mani- 
festation of God than the one before it. 

IV. We learn, again, that the Holy Ghost is just as much 
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rebukes ours in modern times, when, as we speak of the Com- 
forter, we say “it;” for Jesus carefully uses the personal 
pronoun “he” in every instance in this address at the Last 
Supper. All through the New Testament the Holy Spirit 
has attributed to him the qualities of a person. He is not a 
mere breath, or an influence; he has understanding, sensibili- 
ties, and will. Moreover, he performs the actions of a 
person. He is represented as bearing witness, as teaching, as 
revealing, as separating men to the apostleship, as speaking, 
as conferring gifts, as appointing pastors. Indeed, he is said 
to have moved upon the waters at creation, and to have gar: 
nished the heavens with stars; to have cast out devils, and to 
have quickened the dead. He is associated with the Father 
and with the Son in the formula of baptism, and in the 
benediction and doxology used in the services of the early 
Church, He has the sacred sanctions of personality; he can 
be wounded, he could be grieved ; and we are warned in terms 
of great solemnity that, if any one should speak against him, 
it would be forgiven neither in this world, nor in the 
world to come. 

V. But our highest lesson comes next: The office of the 
Comforter shows the special reason for his coming in the 
place of Jesus, 

1, He is to reprove the world; that is, to convince and 
convict. Concerning conduct, we must recollect that the issue 
has been narrowed down to the one exercise of believing in 
the Lord Jesus Christ for the soul’s salvation. If men will 
not believe, they commit sin. Concerning the treatment 
which wicked people inflict upon Jesus, it is enough to say ° 
that they always hated him without a cause; they refused 
righteousness as he displayed it in his life. Concerning final 
retribution for such iniquity, the word of God has spoken 
plainly ; the Holy Spirit is the one to bring the warnings of 
God’s wrath on all transgressors. 

2. He is, also, to reveal the truth for men’s salvation. He 
has no new revelation. He is not to speak of himself, but 
only to restate the things of Jesus Christ, and to make men 
remember whatsoever he has already uttered. He will 
marshal this truth in its order; he will exhibit it in greater 
ullness; he will apply it effectively to the hardened consciences 
of unbelievers; he will interpret it evangelically to help those 
who wish to come for pardon to the Saviour God has sent. 

3. He is, likewise, to illumine Christian experience. He 
has to receive from our heavenly Intercessor the spiritual 
communions he will vouchsafe to his friends here left behind 
him on theearth. When Paul admonishes that “if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” we must note 

carefully that this name is spelled with a capital letter; it 
cannot mean the temper or the disposition of Jesus, but it 
refers to the indwelling of the Holy Ghost as a person: “ Ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit 
of God dwell in you.” Beside this, he is the guide of believers. 
He shows them an entirely new meaning of what they would 
otherwise misapprehend. He is the “earnest,” he is the 
“witness.” Thus, also, he gives them comfort of grace. 
Beautiful record is that when we.are told thut the churches 
in Judea and Galilee and Samaria were “ walking in the fear 
of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost ;” it was 
thus they “were multiplied.” 

VI. We see, too, how thoroughly in earnest God is in giv- 
ing salyation to men. The whole Trinity of the Godhead is 
engaged in the work. The Father chooses and pardons; the 
Son justifies and intercedes; the Holy Ghost regenerates 
and sanctifies, and the soul is redeemed. 

VII. We need not expect any new gospel even in a revival. 
While the Holy Ghost is working close at hand, nothing 
more can be required. Pentecost is repeated in these later 
times, not in inspiration, but in spirituality. It is violent 
self-deception when the sinner waits (as he thinks) for 
the Spirit’s action. The Spirit is most likely striving at 
the moment with him; and all this delay in yielding is only 
a perilous resistance to his monition, and will have to be re- 
pented of also. 

VIII. Justification by Christ is the thing to be looked for, and 
not regeneration by the Spirit, nor election by the Father. 
In Jesus’ address here, all through the passage, the Holy 
Ghost is shown to have a subordinate office. He is the third 
person in the Trinity, as Christ is the second. Sinners are 
never invited to come to the Spirit for an instant conversion ; 
the one rule of the Bible is, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” When one penitently con- 
fesses his sin, and goes to the Son-of man for his grace in 
atonement, it may be considered safe and sure that the Holy 
Ghost will change his heart. We must cease thinking and 
claiming that one has to plead and pray and wrestle for him 
to draw near; he is more willing to come than are parents 
to give gifts to their children; and he will lead us to Christ. 

IX. We see where to begin our work in laboring for each 
sinner’s conversion; we must notice where the Holy Spirit 
has gone on before us in convincing of sin, and then we must 
follow exactly as he has shown. For all Christian usefulness 
now the need is not wider scope, nor even fresher instruments, 
nor greater chances; we want more direct and forcible energy 
from on high. Hence we must watch more closely, and urge 
the truth more persistently, when we learn that the Spirit ia 





striving in the heart of any impenitent man, It is a solema 



































































































































































































































































































































































































. not in their minds—in spite of all his efforts to fix it there. 


.. friend’s plans than he is to tell his friend of his plans, or to 


. of a true and an unselfish friendship. Jesus missed this evi- 


. tomes, at the present time, any self-forgetful and loving inter- 
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moment, that, while conscience is tender, and the way is open, 
and the Holy Ghost is moving, Then heaven may be reached, 
and salvation may be close at hand. 

X. In view of this whole subject, it is worth while to pon- 
der an expression like that of the apostle when he gives 
the warning: “Quench not the Spirit.’ There comes a 
moment when this Comforter withdraws the grace of help 
which he has been offering hitherto. God said, at the open- 
ing of communication with fallen souls: “ My Spirit shall not 
always strive.” And just here lies the danger. For every- 
body knows how hard it is to rekindle a fire which has been 
quenched, drenched, smothered, scattered, neglected. When 
he who illumines leaves us, we are inevitably in the dark; 
when he who warms us leaves us, we are chillier than ever; 
when he who softens leaves us, hard hearts harden more and 
more, Somebody said once, as he lay under a discipline like 
this: “One would better grieve every friend he has, wander 
homeless, and die deserted in the street, with no one to watch 
for him, or to pray for him, or to bury him, than to grieve the 
Holy Spirit of God, and be abandoned.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I go unto him that sent me ; and none of you asketh me, Whither 
goest thou? (v.5.) The disciples had seemed to be asking that 
very question; yet Jesus saw that they neither understood his 
real mission, nor were really interested in learning what that 
mission was. All their anxiety and all their questioning 
looked to their needs here on earth, and to his plans for the 
supply of those needs. The fact that he was here only for a 
season, and for a preparatory work, and that he was soon go- 
Sug back to his Father who had sent him on this mission, was 


And to this day, it is the habit of disciples of Jesus to think 
more of what Jesus is going to do for them, than of what are 
his world-wide plans, and of what they can do for him in the 
line of those plans. A true friend forgets himself in his 
interest in his friend. He is more anxious to learn of his 


ask his friend’s help in his plans. This is in the very nature 


dence of his disciples’ friendship for him; and he reminded 
his disciples of it as he was about to leave them. He wel- 


est in himself on the part of one who claims to be his disciple. 

Because I have spoken these things wnto you, sorrow hath filled 
your heart (v. 6). It does not seem to have been merely sorrow 
over the parting with Jesus, but rather sorrow over the dis- 
appointing loss of all that they had looked for from his 
presence with them, that oppressed the disciples. Nor does 
this show an exceptionally selfish nature in the disciples. 
They were much like persons generally in this particular. 
Qur trust in another is commonly limited, or cramped, by our 
own ideas of what we would like him to do for us, or, at all 
events, of what we suppose he will do for us. It is not easy 


friend, as will make us always ready to feel that whatever he 
aces for us will be right—because he does it. Yet that is the 
only kind of trust that is really worthy of the name of trust. 
To trust another just so far as we can see that his way of 
doing for us is to our advantage, is no trust at all. That kind 
of confidence we could have—on an occasion—in the worst 
maan in the world. But it is when we can say of another, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” that we are 
enabled, in a loving friendship, to walk by faith, and not by 
aight. Jesus would have rejoiced if his disciples had shown 
an unwavering trust in him when his plans were most disap- 
pointing to their expectations. He will rejoice in a trust in 
him of that sort on the part of any one of us to-day. 

Ttell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go away 
(v.7). Love may prompt a temporary absence. A father 
aay leave his family in the morning in order to toil for their 
benefit all day long, bringing back with him in the evening 
the resalts of his labors of love. A mother may even leave 
asick child for a brief season, for the purpose of obtaining 
some comfort or some assistance for her darling, which would 
otherwise be lacking. A son may be moved by love for his 
needy parents to go to a distant place for a series of months, 
or even years, seeking the means of a competency for their 
declining age. A husband may temporarily leave his wife, 
or a wife her husband, in search of health—to be used for the 
other’s good—with a simple purpose of love in that regretted 
absence. And so in every sphere of life. Going away from 
the loved one may be for the peculiar advantage of the loved 
ene, Jesus is explicit and emphatic in asserting that it is 
better for us that he should not be here on earth with us at 
the present time. And just as surely as he knows more than 
we know on this. point, we can have confidence that his 
absence is now better than his presence would be. When it 
is best for his disciples that he should be here on earth, he 
will come again. Meanwhile, let us patiently, lovingly, bide 
his coming, and trust his unswerving love without a fear or 
a doubt, 

Tf Igo not away, the Comforter will not come wnto you; but if 


lated “Comforter,” is sometimes also rendered “ Advocate,” 

and “Helper.” The idea that is in the word is that which is 
in the word “ Friend”—at its fullest and best meaning. It 

suggests one who is alongside of us in loving sympathy; one 
who not only understands us, but who feels with us. Jesus 
was with his disciples as their Friend. As he was going away 
from them, he said he would send “ another Paraclete ”—an- 
other Friend—who would not go away from them, That 
Friend is spoken of as understanding us better than we under- 
stand ourselves; as even telling us what to pray for, when we 
would otherwise pray amiss. And the very disciple who re- 
ports from the lips of Jesus these’ promises of the abiding 
Friend alongside of us here, says also: “If any man [of us] 

sin [in spite of the promptings of this Friend], we have a 
Paraclete [a Friend who understands us, who is “touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities,” and who speaks for us as 
our other, better self] with the Father.” If once we gain the 
conception that the Holy Spirit is our truest, our nearest, our 
tenderest, our most sympathetic, and our most loving, Friend, 
we shall have a better understanding of the Holy Spirit’s 
relations to us than most of the disciples of Jesus are accus- 
tomed to bear in mind. But that seems to be the conception 
that Jesus would have us secure, And it is because we could 
not have the ever-present help of this Friend in our hearts, 
if Jesus were not away from us as he is, that there is an 
advantage to us in the temporary absence of Jesus from 
the earth. 

We know not what he saith (v.18). If even the disciples of 
Jesus, who had been so long with him, could not fully under- 
stand his words to them, when he was speaking with them 
face to face, is it strange that there are points in his present 
dealings with his people that are not clear in their meaning 
to the most open-minded of us? Nor is it to be wondered at, 
that those who are called to walk by faith should be unable 
to see the full course before them. It is enough that Jesus 
directs the way. If we do not know what it is that he is doing, 
we do know who it is that isdoingit. And because it is Jesus, 
we can be sure that what he is doing is the best thing possi- 
ble for us, 

Ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy 
(v. 20). It is not that the disciples of Jesus shall have some 
sorrow, and then some joy; but it is that that which they call 
sorrow shall turn out to bea cause of joy. It is not when we 
are most cast down that we are to feel that this is a cause for 
sadness, but that by and by there will be something else which 
we can rejoice over. No, no; on the contrary, it is that this 
very thing that grieves us most shall turn out to be a cause of 
rejoicing. This is a truth which it is not easy for us to take 
in, and to rest on as a truth; but it is a truth that is taught, 
not only here, but over and over again in the Word of God, 
to the children of God. Everybody believes that some things 
work together for good to those who love God, and whom God 
loves; but not even all of God’s loved ones believe that “ all 
things” work togéther for their good. But it is of the very 
sorrow of his disciples, when they “shall be sorrowful,” that 
Jesus says, “ Your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” Sorrow 
would have a different aspect, even while it makes one sorrow- 
ful, if this truth were’ taken in at its fullest—as it may be 
by faith. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson is one of unusual importance. Itdeals with the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Many scholars do not know who 
the Holy Spirit is. Some think he is “an influence” ema- 
nating from God, or from Jesus. They think of him as “it” 
rather than as “he.” Others seem to confound him with 
Jesus. For years, in examination of candidates for church- 
membership, I have been accustomed to ask, “ Who is the 
Holy Spirit?” The answers have often been vague and con- 
fused. Let the teacher make an earnest endeavor to instruct 
his class to-day, in clear terms, as to the personality and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

1. Jesus teaches that the Holy Spirit is a person.—Jesus is 
not the Holy Spirit, nor is God the Father the Holy Spirit. 
He is a different person from either. That he is a person, 
and not an undefined influence, is apparent from the way in 
which the Lord speaks of him: “I will send him,” “He will 
reprove the world of sin,” etc. “He, the Spirit of truth,” 
“ He will guide you,” “ Whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak,” “ He shall glorify me.” The same truth is taught 
elsewhere in the Word. “The Holy Ghost said, Separate,” 
ete. (Acts 13 : 2); “The Holy Ghost shall teach you” (Luke 
12:12); “For as yet he [the Holy Spirit] was fallen upon 
none of them” (Acts 8:16); they “were forbidden of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia” (Acts 16:6). These 
and other passages teach that the Holy Spirit is as much an 
individual as Jesus was an individual, and that he is not the 
same as either the Son or the Father. 

2. Jesus teaches that through the work of the Holy Spirit 
men are convicted of sin—This is one of his ways of working 
upon the hearts of men. When we read the Word, or hear a 
sermon, or are in any other way aroused to a sense of our guilt 
before God, it is because the Holy Spirit has awakened our 





Igo, I will send him wnto you The word that is here trans- 


produces no effect at all upon our minds, at another makes a 
deep impression. It also happens that a sermon which pierces 
the heart of one man, leaves’ his neighbor in the same pew 
untouched, Why is this? Simply because in one case the 
Holy Spirit has not, and in the other case he has, awakened 
the conscience and aroused the attention of the individual. 
Does the Holy Spirit arouse the conscience of every single 
person in all the world? I suspect he does; for I never yet 
met any man who had not at some time or other been troubled 
by his sins. But the more important question for us is this: 
Has the Holy Spirit ever aroused my conscience, so that I felt 
I was guilty? Discussion about the heathen is profitless, if it 
lead me to look away from myself. Yet one hundred scholars 
will eagerly discuss the question of the heathen to one who 
holds himself to strict account for the dealings of the Spirit 
with his own heart. Hold the class down to-day to them- 
selves. Let them know that when they feel troubled it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit, who is striving with them for 
their good. 

8. Jesus teaches that through the Holy Spirit men are born 
again.—Not in this lesson, indeed, but in John 8: 5, he says: 
“ Except a man be born... of the Spirit, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God.” Many people think that they have only 
to “ make up their minds,” and they are Christians. This is 
a part of Satan’s gospel, but it has no truth in it. David 
knew better than this, and so he prayed, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me” 
(Psa,.51: 10). No one can enter God’s kingdom unless the 
Spirit renews him inwardly. Resolutions are worthless, and 
all outward things are vain, without his power. We are dead; 
life is what we need, Only he can impart life. Press this 
home to-day upon the attention of the class. Without the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit their case is hopeless, and 
their doom sure. But, blessed be God! he stands ready to send 
the Holy Spirit ; nay, he already has sent him into our hearts, 
He comes to convict men of sin, without their asking. Then, 
if they ask, he gives them new hearts, If our scholars are 
not converted, it is their own fault, in that they have not 
hearkened to his convicting voice, and asked for his trans- 
forming power. 

4. Jesus teaches that it is the work of the Holy Spirit to 
lead men into all truth_—Men are more willing to discuss with 
each other about truth than they are to ask for the guidance 
of the Spirit. Ten people discuss theatre-going to one who 
prays about it. There is no trouble about guidance, if only 
we want to be guided. The trouble lies here,—that we want 
to lead, not to be guided.. Thus we fall into the ditch, and 
possibly lead some one else there also. No one need miss the 
right road for lack of light. But many miss it because they 
shut their eyes and push ahead. We pity men physically 
blind, and then put out our own spiritual eyes, and refuse the 
healing touch of the divine Spirit. Let the scholars under- 
stand that God has made abundant provision for our guidance 
in the smallest matters, if only we will avail ourselves of it. 

5. Jesus teaches that the work of the Holy Spirit is also to 
reveal Christ to us.— He shall receive of mine, and shall shew 
it unto you.” Paul says (Phil. 3: 10) that his desire is to “know 
him [Christ],” and in his wonderful prayer, in Ephesians 3 : 
14-21, he prays that they may have Christ dwell in their 
hearts, and know the love of Christ. So, also, Peter admon- 
ishes us to “grow ... in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18). To “know” Christ means 
more than to “know about” him. Devils know more about 
him than many of us. To “know” Christ means to know 
him as my Saviour and as my Master. “He that saith, I 
know him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and 
the truth is not in him” (1 John 2:4). “Hereby we know 
that we know him, if we keep his commandments” (1 John 
2:8). Into this kind of knowledge the Holy Spirit is the 
guide of all men. He who wants to know more of the Son of 
God, has only to ask the Holy Spirit to be his teacher; and, 
if he is sincere in his request, it will not be long before he 
will make much progress in this spiritual education. 

Since, then, our whole spiritual life and our eternal welfare 
are utterly dependent on the work of the Holy Spirit, we see 
how solemn a thing it is to “ grieve” the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby we are “sealed,” and how evil and suicidal a thing it 
is to “quench” the Spirit. The world of the lost is filled 
with spiritual suicides. Were a suicidal mania to affect any 
town, so that one out of ten took his own life, the world would 
be filled with horror. Yet this is exactly what the angels see 
is happening everywhere. To stop this, and to restore life, is 
the word of the Spirit. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


I Go Unto Him That Sent Me.—Jesus said this that same 
Thursday night, in that last long talk with his disciples. 
Where had they met? What did he do to teach humility? 
Of what did he talk to teach abiding love? Did they under- 
stand all he said to them? What questions did Philip and 
Thomas ask? He talked of leaving them. To whom did he 
say he was going? Who sent him to the world? How did 
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his well-beloved Son? Jesus would soon be through with the 
work he came to do; for he knew that before the next evening 
he weuld die on the cross, and would go back to the home he 
had left. He told his disciples of trials coming upon them, and 
how they would be treated by those who did not know the 

‘Father or the Son. What could they do when all these trou- 
bles came, with the Master they loved gone away from them? 
Yet they did not ask why or where he was going. 

Sorrow Hath Filled Your Heart—What sad faces looked at 
Jesus! He knew all their troubles and fears, all the loneli- 
ness they felt when he said he must go away. Did ever any- 
body you loved start off for a long journey, and leave you cry- 
ing when they said good-bye? Didn’t it seem as if the time 
would never, never come when they would be with you again? 
Your little heart was so troubled you could not think 
of ever being glad and happy again. So it was with 
those disciples when Jesus began to talk so gently and 
kindly to them. He said: It is really best for you that I 
should go away. I will not leave you without any com- 
fort; you shall not be lonely, uncared-for orphans. My 
Father and I are one in our loving care for you. If I stayed in 
this world as the Son of man in this‘ body, I could not always 
be with every one of my friends in every place at the same 
time. I am going away; but if you will always truly love me 
and my Father, you may abide in me, and I in you. 

The Comforter—I am going to heaven to watch over you, 
to have a place prepared when you shall come home to be 
with me; but I will not leave you alone here. I will send 
you a Comforter,—a friend who will never leave you, a friend 
who will abide with every one who loves me and keeps my 
words. If I should stay with you, the Comforter would not 
come. But after I have gone away, this Comforter will come 
and glorify me in your hearts; for the Comforter, the Holy 
Spirit, will make you ranember and understand all I have 
told: you. Do you know another name for the Comforter 
whom Jesus promised? He is called the Holy Spirit. Jesus 
was to send to the world a partof himself; for the Holy Spirit 
is that part of God which comes unseen to our souls, Can 
you see the wind? Can you tell where it comes from, or 
where it goes? Do you remember how Jesus talked to Nico- 
demus about hearing the wind blow? He was teaching him 
then about the Holy Spirit. There are three persons in one 
God,—the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. We know that these 
three are one God, but we cannot understand how. We can 
see a branch of a rose-bush and a full red. rose with a sweet 
perfume. You can see the stem, the blossom, and smell the 

‘\perfame; but can you tell how they are all one in the life 
of the growing rose? You cannot see the sweet odor; you 
can tell that it is there. How? So the Holy Spirit comes 
into your heart, makes you think of God, helps you to be 
sorry when you have-sinned, and to pray to Jesus to begfor- 
given. Jesus told what the Holy Spirit would do, not only 
then, but forevermore. He would reprove. What is it to 
reprove? Is it not love for you that makes your mother 
kindly tell you when you are doing wrong? Sometimes you 

“go away, and hide alone when you have disobeyed her. 
Whenever you feel ashamed and guilty, it is the Holy Spirit 
reproving you, showing you that you have sinned. What 
ought you to do then?’ +The Holy Spirit will guide. Where 
does the golden text say he will guide you? If you were 
walking in twilight, in a strange country, would it not make 
you glad to have some one wise and strong who could lead 
you every step of the way in the right path? So the Holy 
Spirit will lead. He is guiding you when something seems 
to say softly, in your thoughts, Jesus loves me, he gave his life 
for me, he watches and cares for me all the time. I surely 
ought to love him, and be his child. There are some things 
we cannot know here, but the Holy Spirit will help us to 
remember what we hear, and to understand the truth. He will 
teach us all we need to know of God and Jesus, about our sin- 
ful hearts, and how we may repent and be forgiven. More 
than that. Jesus said of the Holy Spirit, “ He will shew you 
things to come.” After Jesus left them, the Holy Spirit 
showed the disciples the meaning of his words, and what should 
come to them. To John, the Spirit came on the Lord’s Day, 
and showed him visions of the Holy City, of Jesus on the 
throne, and people from all nations gathering around him in 

heaven (Rev. 1: 10, 11). 

A Little While —Jesus said it over and over (see verse 16). 
The disciples wondered among themselves what it meant,— 
“Ye shall not see me,” and “Ye shall see me.” In a few 
hours his life was ended, and they remembered he said, “I 
go to the Father.” 

Sorrow Turned Into Joy.—Jesus told them they should weep 
and the world rejoice. Soon they wept to see him die, while 
those who hated him were glad. But when he rose from the 
grave, what was their sorrow turned into? If time allows, 


tell of the Old Testament promises of the Holy Spirit, and of 


the joy when they were fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. 
Jesus will keep all his words to his own. He said, “ Blessed 
are they that mourn.” Why? Mourning for sin, with true 
repentance, will bring the joy of forgiveness; sorrow for life’s 
troubles and disappointments, after a little while, will be 


nothing in the joy of heaven; sorrow for loneliness, and grief 


“for those gone before, will be forgotten in the happy meeting- 
‘Gio; for the Couttorter beings to Gur remembeasies the things 


to come, when all the sorrows of diet shall be ‘longed 
into the joys of heaven. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH THE LIFE. 
HE wit. GUIDE rou into ALL ! 








HM WILL NOT SPEAK OF HIMSELF. 
WILL SHOW YOU THINGS TO COME. 








THE SPIRIT’S MISSION. 


RS TEACHER. 
‘* He shall teach you all things” (John 14 : 26). 
“ He shall guide you into all the truth” (John 16: 13). 


AS MELPER. 

“The Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: for we 
know not how to pray as we ought; but the 
Spirit himself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered” (Rom. 8: 26). 


AS COMFORTER. 

“JT will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may be with you for 
ever” (John 14: 16). 

“The Comforter, even the Holy Spirit” 
(John 14 : 26). 

“Tf we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us 
also walk” (Gal. 5 : 25). 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T hear the words of Jesus.” 

* Granted is the Saviour’s prayer.” 
“ Rejoice, rejoice, believers.” 

“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
“T am trusting, Lord, in thee.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. « 


Did, or did not, the disciples make a wise use of their last 
hours with Jesus? (vs. 5,6.) To what extent is it right to 
sorrow in view of separation from loved ones? Why was 
Jesus’ departure essential to the consummation of his work? 
(v. 7.) How often hud Jesus used the name “Comforter” in 
his valedictory address to his disciples? Why did he use it on 
this occasion? What is the meaning of “Paraclete”? (Marg. 
Rev. Ver.) To the aid of what two faculties of mind had Jesus 
already promised the coming of the Paraclete? (John 14: 26; 





15: 26.) How large a proportion of the human race know 
themselves to be sinners? How large a proportion realize the 
sinful condition of their hearts? How large a proportion 
know of a way of righteousness? How large a proportion 
realize its benefits? How could the departure of Jesus be an 
advantage to the disciples in their work in the world? 
(v. 8.) By what unanswerable argument does the Holy 
Spirit move the conscience of the sinner to his own condemna- 
tion? (v.9.) Give an illustration in the disciples’ early work 
(Acts 2: 23, 36, 37). 

By what argument does the Holy Spirit convince the con- 
demned sinner that there is righteousness provided to cover 
all his sins? (v.10; 1 John 2:1, 2.) By what argument does 
he convince men of the eternal justice of God? (v.11; 2 Pet. 
2: 4-9.) What other interpretations may be given to these 
verses? What is the only limitation to our progress in the 
knowledge of spiritual things? (v. 12.) What did Jesus 
declare as the Holy Spirit’s mission to his disciples, in dis- 
tinction from the world? (v. 13.) How many of these 
disciples placed on record the truths into which the Spirit of 
truth guided them? Name the books of the New Testament 
written by each, Which of these books contain chiefly things 
brought to memory? Which one contains chiefly “things 
which must shortly come to pass”? What is meant by “he 
shall not speak from himself”? (Rev. Ver.) Who isthe Foun- 
tain-head of the truth which the Holy Spirit reveals? How 
is Christ affected by the work of the Holy Spirit? (v. 14.) 
How is the Father affected by the work of the Holy Spirit? 
(v. 15.) What will be the condition of every genuine disciple 
of Christ in a little while? (vs. 16-20.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. What phrase of three words is 
seven times used? 2. Where was Jesus about to go? 3. 
What things filled the disciples with sorrow? 4. Why did 
none of them ask, “ Whither goest thou”? 5. How would 
telling them the truth be a comfort? 6. What must be done 
before the Holy Spirit could come? 7. Who promised to 
send the Holy Spirit? 8. What is the Spirit's work wwards 
tie world >. What is thé Spirit's work among believers? 











10. ). Why sail the work to re: reproved of sin? 11. What 
does “righteousness” mean? 12. Who alone on earth has been 
wholly righteous? 13. How can we appear righteous in the 
sight of God? 14. Why didn’t Jesus tell the many things 
that he had to say? 15. Who would guide the disciples after 
Jesus left them? 16. Explain “howbeit” by putting the idea 
of the word into a sentence of your own. 17. Why do we 
need a divine Spirit to guide us? 18. How does Jesus say the 
Spirit will glorify him? 19. How does Jesus explain his 
words, “ He shall take of mine,” etc.? 20. What did Jesus 
say about “a little while’? 21. How long was the first 
“little while”? 22. How long was the second “little while” ? 
28. How did the disciples receive this announcement? 24, 
How did Jesus perceive their desire to ask him? 25. When 
would the disciples weep, and the world rejoice? 26, In what 
way would sorrow be turned into joy? 27. Of what advantage 
to us are the parting words of Jesus? 

Superintendent's Questions—1. To whom was Jesus going? 
2. Whom did Jesus promise tosend? 38. Into what would the 
Spirit guide the disciples? 4. Whom would the Spirit glorify ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Anp None oF You AsketH Mr, WuirHer GorsT 
Txou ?”—“ You do not ask me where I am going,” is a com- 
mon way among the Orientals of saying, “ You know where I 
am going, of course;” and the true interpretation of this 
passage seems to hinge on that. The present writer once. 
asked a Syrian of the meaning of this manner of expression, 
and was answered, substantially, as follows: When a traveler 
or a business man goes among people where there are no khans, 
or taverns, he may go to a household of his own nationality 
or sect, and be entertained three days, without having any 
questions asked about his business, or where he is going. At 
the end of the three days he may be asked his business, or 
where he is going; or, if he is unwelcome, or if his replies be 
unsatisfactory, he may be requested to “show the shape of his 
shoulders ;” that is, to go. If his business or destination is 
known, he will not unusually say, “ You do not ask me whither 
I am going.” So here Jesus says, in substance, “I go unto 
him that sent me, and you all know it; but sorrow hath 
filled your heart because I have spoken about it, and about 
what is to follow.” It is surprising that the oldest Oriental 
translation, the Peshitto Syriac, should have missed this 
meaning, as it has in sundry other cases missed the nice 
touches of the language of the New Testament. It renders: 
“And now I am going to him that sent me; and no man of 
you asketh me, Whither art thou going? For I said these 
things unto you, and sorrow hath come and filled your hearts,” 
The Harklensian Syriac, however, makes no such mistake. 
“TI Go unto Him Tuar Sent Me.”—A Sadducee, or a 
Greek or Roman philosopher, might have used the same 
terms, with the meaning “I am going to die,” and thus have 
left some color for the wrong interpretation noted above. 
Thus Cicero, in his reproduction of a Greek, and partially of an 


’ | Oriental, philosophical speculation on the immortality of the 


soul—or rather, on the state of a soul after death: “I used to 
hear,” he puts in Cato’s mouth, “that Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans, .. . who were formerly Italian philosophers 
of note, never doubted that we possessed our souls as portions 
of the divine universal mind. . ... And likewise, when the 
nature of man is dissolved by death, it is very clear whither 
each of the other matters depart ; for they all go away thither, 
whence they sprung; but the mind alone is not seen, either 
when it comes or when it departs. Now, truly, you see that 
nothing is so like death assleep. But still the minds of those 
asleep do most especially declare their divinity; for when 
they are [thus] set free and at liberty, they foresee the future. 
From this fact is understood what they are to be when 
they shall have been entirely loosed from the bonds of the 
body.” In the old philosophies it still remained a doubt, 
whether the mind relapsed into the pantheistic nonentity that 
was deified, or went, in personal identity, to the universal 
Maker and Sustainer and Mover and Controller of all. How 
much the disciples knew of the doubts and philosophies of 
the times, we cannot tell; but common people hear and know 
more about those things than is generally suspected. The 
disciples had doubts and misunderstandings about many mat- 
ters; and it was not till the utterances of verses 26-29, that 
they understood plainly our Saviour’s language. 

“A LirrtLe WHILE, AND YE Benotp Mz Nor.” Cyrus 
the elder, as Xenophon says, thus uttered himself to his sons, 
when dying: “ Do not think, O my dearest sons, that when I 
shall have departed from you, I shall exist nowhere, or not 
exist at all... . . Believe that I exist the same, even if you 
see no one.” So Socrates, about to die, discoursing about the 
immortality of the soul, as recorded in Plato’s Phsdo, told 
how they would not see him, even though they had his body, 
after his death—a passage worth reading, in this connection, 
throughout; as is also the closing chapter of Cicero’s De 
Senectute. The heathen writers, moreover, always empha- 
sized the fact that the mind, that is, the man himself, was 
never seen by any one, even while he was living in the body. 

“Iv 1s Expepient ror You Tuat I Go Away.”’—Or, as 
we would trandlate a sécular writing, It is better, or, It is 





profitable for you that I go away. Here again we have a 
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, multitude of heathen parallels, though by no means lighted up 


with Jesus’ bringing life and immortality to light. Says Cato, 
as represented in Cicero’s fiction—and it is a reflex voice from 
many scattered Greek and Oriental utterances: “ No one will 
ever persuade me, Scipio, that either your father Paullus, or 
your two grandfathers, Paullus and Africanus, ...or many 
[other] excellent men, whom it is not needful to enumerate, 
made so great endeavors about things which belonged to pos- 
terity, unless they saw in their mind that posterity belonged 
to themselves, Or, to glory myself, after the manner of old 
men, do you think that I would ever have undertaken so 
many labors by night and day, at home and abroad, if my 
glorying was to end at the same limits with my life? ... But, 
1 know not how, the mind, raising itself erect, used always to 
look forward to posterity, as if when it should depart from 
life, then at last it was to [really] live....I have thus lived 
so as not to think myself bern in vain; and I depart from 
life as if from an inn, not from a home.” 
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RECOVERED DOCUMENTS OF EARLY 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


A surprisingly large number of monuments and of 
documents upon various topics relating to antiquity have 
been brought to light during the last few decades. Not 
only the excavation of ruins in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
North Africa, and other places, but also the patient and 
laborious research of scholars in dusty archives and 
libraries, has yielded a rich return of antiquarian lore. 

Especially has the early history of the Christian Church 
been a*gainer by the valuable discoveries lately made ; 
and not a few of the questions which were subjects of 
controversy for many years among scholars have been 
quickly and definitely settled by the added light thrown 
upon them from these sources. It is therefore a matter for 
congratulation that an archeologist of such high stand- 
ing as Professor Dr. Gotthardt V. Lechler undertook to 
publish a survey of all the important documents relating 
io the first six centuries of church history which have 
been found within the last fifty years (1835-85).' His 
work in this department of church history has been 
recently published in a volume which is of great interest 
and value to students. Bishop Lightfoot had already 
given a somewhat similar review in the appendix of his 
edition of Clemens Romanus, issued in 1877. But Light- 
foot’s review was very brief; and, moreover, it included 
all documents of ancient church history that have ever 
been found. When, therefore, Professor Lechler was 
chosen dean of the theological faculty of the Leipsic Uni- 
versity in 1885, he announced, in accordance with the 
German custom, as the invitation to the reformation 
festival of the university : “Discoveries of Documents 
relating to the History of Christian Antiquity. Part I.” 
In accordance with his original design, the paper written 
on this subject was issued for a select circle of readers. 
But, in the meantime, Professor Lechler completed and 
published the entire survey, under the same title as Part I. 
which was first issued. 

In the volume there are discussed the complete text of 
Clement’s homilies, the record of Auxentius on the life 
and teaching of Ulfilas (written by Bishop Maximinus 


we 


ments Sonceraing zur des Christlichen Alterthums [Recovered Docu- 
nD! 


on the margin of a manuscript containing portions of 
Hilary and Ambrose and the acts of the Council of 
Aquileja in 381), Hippolytus’s “Refutation of all the 
Heresies,” Syriac documents of Ignatius, of Melito, of 
Sardis, of Bardesanes, of Athanasius, of Joan of Ephesus 
(edited by Cureton), the Sinaitic manuscript, with its 
appendix of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Pastor of 
Hermas, the complete text of the two Epistles of Clemens 
Romanus, the Syrian and Armenian versions of Eusebius’s 
Church History, and the Teachings of the Apostles. To 
this list of newly found documents may now be added 
the eleven tractates of Priscillian, discovered and edited 
by Dr. G. Schepps, of which mention was made in these 
columns two weeks ago. 

This volume of Dr. Lechler’s speaks for itself. Aside 
from its famous author’s name, the mere recital of its list 





, | question; but if the portions relating to prophecy were 


of contents gives evidence of the great value of the work. 
It is sufficient to add that the book is not merely a review, 
but also relates the entire history of the discovery of each 
manuscript, and discusses the different views of scholars 
about them. The author expresses, his own opinion of 
the time to which each text is to be attributed, and ex- 


plains its special importance in the study of church 
history. 





Some Americans have smarted under the sting of the 
whip of English tourists who have unfavorably described 
life and society in the United States, from the days of 
Dickens’s American Notes or Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic 
Manners of the Americans to those of the lately noto- 
rious but now forgotten Sir Lepel Griffin. Such aggrieved 
readers have their consolation in the fact that two of the 
most important books of travel in the language— 
Hawthorne’s Our Old Home and Emerson’s English 
Traits—impartially set forth the shortcomings of the 
English in their own home. At the present time, however, 
when American life and institutions are receiving almost 
reverential attention from such men as Gladstone, Free- 
man, Arnold, Salisbury, Dicey, and Froude, it seems 
half ungracious for an American writer to put forth so 
severe an attack on English society as is’ contained in 
Aristocracy in England, by Adam Badeau. General 
Badeau, Grant’s friend and military biographer, was for 
many years consul-general in London; and he here 
relates, without apparent intention to bestow undue praise 
or unjust blame, just what he thinks of the character of 
the English aristocracy in morals, manners, and intellect, 
and of its effect upon English religious, fashionable, 
sociable, domestic, and political life. The description 
amounts to a severe arraignment, the justice of which is 
in part acknowledged by the most candid students in 
England itself. The social distinctions described seem 
incomprehensible in America; yet, on the other hand, 
democracy i in England is in some ways more advanced 
than in the United States, where it is checked, not by the 
fleeting will of a single popular body, but by a senate, a 
supreme court of almost unlimited authority, a veto- 
power in the hands of the executive, and a written con- 
stitution amended with difficulty. General Badeau avers 
that the institution of which he writes is “destined to 
take a place by the side of the Roman Empire and the 
Venetian oligarchy.” Making all deductions for his 
occasional overstatements and his bitter dislike of English 
“high-class” life and ways, it must be admitted that his 
book is an important contribution to a theme of great 
portent for the next fifty years. (16mo, cloth, pp. 306. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


A large collection of historical matter has been gath- 
ered together by Mr. Joseph S. Brewster, lately of the 
Philadelphia bar, in Outline Evolution of Empire and 
Prophecy. The volume is an outline of the world’s story, 
covering the entire period of the known history of the 
human race; and the object of the book is to show how 
the leading events have fulfilled the prophecies of the 
Old and New Testaments. The Apocalypse is, of course, 
regarded as giving in bold strokes the successive move- 
ments of history since the Christian era. Whether one 
accepts, or not, all the interpretations of prophecy set 
forth by Mr. Brewster, it is impossible not to admire his 
patience and his skill. There are very few volumes of 
the size which contain a more compact statement of gen- 
eral history. Some passages are overloaded with names, 
and some of the judgments of the author are open to 


omitted, the book would be an admirable compend for 
use in schools and families, as an introduction to the 
study of history. Doubtless the author had more at 
heart the evidence of fulfilled prophecy; but he has ex- 
celled rather in the condensed statement of the world’s 
sad story. The brief sketch of the civil war in 
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concise. (12mo, pp. 361. 


Philadelphia: J. S. Landis 
& Co, Price, $1.50.) . 


A pretty picture of Waldensian village life at the present 
day is given in Cherie’s Answered Prayer, by Margaret E. 
Winslow. The author’s treatment of the subject of tem- 
perance, including the description of the French wine- 
shop, is much more guarded, as well as much more 
skillful and true, than are many temperance stories. 
(16mo, frontispiece, pp. 285. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.00.) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton.......September 14-16 


Scotland, national, at Hawick.............ceseeseeeee September 23-25 
TRAINS; CORNB sais cisccc ns yosiind Soieesses éecceces socccsesd ssétenens October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown.............06.s00008 October 19-21 
New. Hampshire, state, at Keene.............000sseserees October 9-22 
Vermont, state, at Chester...........0000 sesccseoes sessesses October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamiltom.............0. sss October 26-28 
Rhode Island, state, at Pawtucket...........cc0e esse October 27, 28 
CORMOOTIOEE, DOWB oss 0 te eescs00s cccgssseennssas ccdapsoossseses November. 3-5 
PERUURCR CROCS, BENG. 06500505 scrrscosvecccoscvsecsses os sensece November 3-5 


New Jersey, state, at Morristown 





THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


BY J. L. HURLBUT, D.D. 


This has been a successful season for the assemblies. 
There were grave fears lest the strikes and labor troubles, 
the drought in the West, the floods in the South, and the 
stagnation of trade everywhere, might seriously interfere 
with the great summer gatherings at the twenty or more 
assemblies throughout the land. But from every section 
come tidings of prosperity. Framingham in New Eng- 
land; Ottawa out on the prairie; Lakeside, Island Park, 
and Monona in the centre; Monteagle in the South, and 
many more,—send in their reports of increased attendance 
and deepening interest. And Chautauqua, the mother of 
them all, comes to the front with numbers far in advance of 
former years. Last week, Secretary Duncan gave from 
the platform the request that cottage-holders would, as 
far as possible, open their doors to receive guests, as the 
hotel was crowded to its utmost capacity, and every 
boarding-house was absolutely full. And when a Chau- 
tauqua boarding-house confesses itself gorged with guests, 
the condition of affairs must be terrible. 

That venerable individual, the old Chautauquan,—if 
Chautauquans ever do grow old, which is doubtful,— 
notes a few changes in the aspect of the grounds. The 
unsightly old dock with its rough-board offices has given 
place to a wharf, on which rises a fine building, crowned 
by a clock, and harmonious with the chime of bells 


4 which peal out the passing hours. The roads have been 


smoothed down, and a few of the decaying stumps have 
been taken away,—though several thousand still remain, 
too antique to be ornamental. Some of the cottages of 
the paleozoic period still remain to deface the grounds; 
but by degrees new buildings are rising in their places, 
or old ones are transformed by the architect into more 
tasteful appearance. Let us remark, in passing, that 
Chautauqua has the advantage over some of her younger 
sisters in an abundant supply of pure water, and in a com- 
plete system of drainage. Now, let the secretary—who is 
a marvel of energy in managing varied interests—set a 
regiment at work to rake over the grounds, and pull out 
the stumps, and cut down the low underbrush, and cover 
all the unoccupied places with a carpet of grass, with here 
and there a bed of flowers ;, and next summer Chautauqua 
will be one of the most beautiful places on the planet. 

One is bewildered as he glances over the immense pro- 
gramme, which extends from June 24 to August 30. Our 
notice cannot go back of the Assembly proper, which 
began on the evening of August 2 with the usual display 
of fireworks, partly on the platform, and partly on the 
lake. Since that date, a succession of notabilities has 
drawn crowds to the amphitheatre. Colonel Russell H. 
Conwell gave several entertaining lectures upon popular 
themes; President Warren, of Boston University, held 
an imaginary convention, at Yokahama, of representative 
men of all the world’s great religions; Miss Frances E. 
Willard told how the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union had evolved from an accidental meeting into a 
world-wide institution ; the Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford of Boston 
told of the new development called “ Christian science ;” 
General Lew Wallace described the gorgeous East, and 
read from his own “ Ben-Hur;” the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley entertained and instructed at the same time on 
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Dé Witt Miller talked about nearly every subject in the 
modern world under the comprehensive title, “‘ Some uses 
of ugliness,” except the few remaining matters which he 
discussed under “Love, courtship, and marriage ;” Mr. 
George W. Cable held an immense audience away from 
its dinner while he read with remarkable elocutionary 
power his story of “Grande-Pointe;” Professor Sumner 
" gave views of political economy as bright and sharp and 
cold as steel. These are some of the prominent platform 
features of the Assembly thus far. The day of days, the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Commence- 
ment, will have taken place before this article reaches its 
readers. There will be a procession of a couple of thou- 
sand members of the Circle, which counts nearly eighty 
thousand upon its roll; anda graduating class of four 
thousand, of whom eight hundred, or thereabout, will be 
present to receive diplomas from the chancellor. 
But the amphitheatre, vast as it is, and magnificent as 
- its audiences appear under the electric lights (and they 
have never been so large as this year), is not the true 
Chautauqua. This is the golden frame which takes the 
eye, and not all visitors look within it to the picture. 


The real Chautauqua is found by the students in the 
several classes. The normal department, which has al- 
ways been considered as the core of the Assembly,— 
though of late overshadowed by the vast proportions of 

' the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,—is this 
year larger than it has been for several seasons, and has 
been taught throughout by Professor R. S. Holmes. It 
will graduate a class of nearly a hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. Above it stands the advanced normal class, con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. E. Dunning of Boston; and 
below it’ are the intermediate and children’s classes, 
which pack the Temple, under the instruction of the 
Rev. B. T. Vincent; while beside it walks the primary 

’ teachers’ class of Mrs, Kennedy. In all these, more 
than a thousand people are daily receiving knowledge of 
‘the Word of God, and how to teach it. 


We might speak of the School of Languages, with five 

hundred students; of the lectures on philosophy given 

' to select audiences by Professor Bowne; of the Pyra- 
mid Convention, when all things new and old, and some 
things very mysterious, were brought forth from the 
chambers of Cheops; of the microscopists, with their 

*“yéllow badges, who swooped down upon us three hun- 

' dred strong for a convention; of the lectures before the 
School of Theology, and the discussions at the Hall of 
Philosophy. There are a dozen departments, with six or 
eight in synchronological session. You will frequefitly 
meet a spectacled young lady, with an Assembly Herald 
in her hand, vainly endeavoring to choose between the 
lecture at one place or the class at another, until she is 
likely to lose both. 

Sunday comes in as a little heaven in this world of 
Chautauqua work. August 15 was Baccalaureate Sun- 
day, and the amphitheatre was crowded to hear, the dis- 
course of Chancellor Vincent before the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle graduating class. It was 
upon “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” He told us of the six laws under 
which God’s kingdom comes to the earth: 1. The law 
of divine interposition : else why should we pray at all? 
2. The law of human co-operation: we must work, as 
well as pray. 3. The law of Christian solidarity: the 
unity and interdependence of all mankind. 4. The law 
of Christian secularity : that the secular life may be as 
holy as the clerical, and the fireman on the engine as 
truly a man of God as the missionary. 5. The law of 
universal unity: that the gospel of the kingdom is for 
all people,—the Chinaman no less than the Anglo-Saxon. 
6. The law of perfect surrender: “thy will be done,” 
by the voluntary submission of each human will to 
the divine. 

There was an hour of Bible study in the morning of 
this day, which was one of great interest. The various 
grades of a Sunday-school were taught the lesson sepa- 
rately, at various places on the grounds, It was inspiring 
to see a Bible class of two thousand people conducted by 
the popular American novelist of to-day, Mr. George W. 
Cable; and the quiet, spiritual prayer with which he 
opened the meeting was one which will not be forgotten 
by those who were borne upward to the throne upon 

ita wings. 

There are other days before us; for at this moment df 
writing the Assembly is not yet at its height of interest. 
We glance down the column, and see that the Rev. Dr. 
Carlisle is to deliver the Commencement address before 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; that the 
Rev. Drs. Joseph P. Duryea and E. E. Hale, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Congressman Horr, and Colonel George W. 
Bain, are yet to speak. There are to be illuminations 


place before the farewell, on Monday, August 30.) But 
thé best of Chautauqua is not on its platform’ nor‘in its 
class-room, but in its meetings with‘ éarnést souls, its 
impulses and inspirations toward the highest. and the 
best, and its outréaching influences in ten thousand 
hames which it is gladdening with the light of a Chris- 
tian culture, There are two forces in our time, which 
apart mean death, but together mean life,—culture and 
Christianity. A Christless culture is cold, and a culture- 
less Christianity is blind; Chautauqua binds the twain 


together in an eternal and blessed union. 
oer 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The International Sunday-school Executive Committee 
met at the Hotel Athenwum, Chautauqua, New York, 
on ‘Saturday, August 14, pursuant to the call of, the 
chairman. The following persons were present at 
the sessions: 

B. F. Jacobs, chairman, Illinois; J. H. Babbitt, Ver- 
mont; A. I. Hobbs, Kentucky; J. G. Lane, New Hamp- 
shire; B. P. Snow, Maine; Robert Cowden, Ohio; W. A. 
Crawford, Virginia; T. B. Sweet, Kansas; J. L. Hurl- 
but, New Jersey ; Frank Woods, West Virginia; Robert 
Cameron, Colorado; J. Joseph Woodhouse, Ontario, 
Canada; H. A. DeLand, Florida; James E. Lineback, 
North Carolina; .W. A. Duncan, New York. 

Frank Woods of West Virginia was elected secretary 
protem. Theresignation of the Rev. Dr. George G. Hayes, 
as member from Colorado, was received, owing to removal 
from the state; and the Rey. Dr. Robert Cameron was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

The chairman reported the series of conventions and 
meetings held in New England in October and Novem- 
ber last, and institutes in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the winter.. During February and 
March of this year, conventions and meetings were held 
in Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky; Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Jacksonville and St. Augustine, Florida; and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. From June 28 to August 8 a series 
of conventions and meetings was held in the Northwest; 
namely, at Minneapolis, Minnesota; Fargo and Bis- 
marck, Dakota; Helena and Bozeman, Montana; Spo- 
kane Falls, Tacoma, and Seattle, Washington Territory ; 
Victoria, British Columbia; Portland, Salem, and Walla 
Walla, Oregon ; Boise City, Idaho; Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah; Cheyenne, Washington Territory; and 
Denver, Colorado, 

As a result, three states, three territories, and one 
province have been reorganized for Sunday-school work. 
Existing organizations have been helped, and many 
workers have been encouraged. The following-named 
persons have assisted the chairman, some of them giving 
weeks of time, and all serving without remuneration, to’ 
help forward the work: the Rev. Drs. J. E. Gilbert of 
Indiana, J. A. Worden of New Jersey, C. H. Payne 
of Ohio, and B, G. Northrup of Connecticut; W. B. 
Jacobs of Illinois, Henry Plant of Minnesota, E. G. 
Wheeler and Mrs. E. G. Wheeler of Oregon. 

All the expenses have been paid by the committee, 
and the total amount expended in all the. conventions 
and meetings was about $1,700. Collections were taken 
amounting to $400, leaving a balance to be paid by the 
committee of about $1,300. 

It should. be remembered that over fifteen thousand 
miles were traveled, and the total time contributed 
amounts to more than ten months. The plan for the 
coming year is as follows: 1. A series of conventions 
and meetings for all the New England States in October 
and November. 2. A series of meetings’ in Eastern 
cities during the winter and spring. 8. A series of con- 
ventions and meetings in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky during the months of 
February, March, and April next. 4. A series of con- 
ventions and meetings in Colorado, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Southern California, Texas, Arkansas, and In- 
dian Territory during the same months. (a) In connec- 
tion with the Southeastern series (8), to hold a convention 
in Cuba, if possible; () In connection with the South- 
western series (4), to hold a convention in Mexico, if 
possible, The above plans will all depend upon the 
funds at the control of the committee, and the work will 
not be undertaken unless the money is secured. 

A letter and circular from the School for Christian 
Workers, located at Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
received, and the secretary was instructed to return the 
greeting and sympathy of the committee. 

Chicago, Illinois, was selected, by unanimbus vote, as 











convention were instructed, if favorable arrangements 
can be , “to provide for an “excursion to Denver, 
Colorado, and Minneapolis, Minnesota, after the con- 
vention. 

The following persons were appointed as the committee 
of arrangements, and to prepare the programme for the 
next convention: 

B. F. Jacobs, chairman; J. C. Courtney, Georgia; 
W. A, Duncan, New York; T. B. Sweet, Kansas; J. G. 
Lane, New Hampshire; Ira H. Evans, Texas; and Frank 
Woods, West Virginia. 

This committee held two meetings, and decided ‘as 
follows: 1. The convention to be international ; delegates 
to be invited from other countries, especially Mexico 
and Cuba, 2. The convention to be missionary in 
its purpose and spirit,—to reach the neglected. 3. The 
convention to be for instruction; that Sunday-school 
work and workers may be improved. 4. The basis 
of representation to be the same as at the Louisville 
convention; namely, the number of delegates to be 
twice the representation in both houses of Congress 
(or twice the electoral vote); that alternates be ap- 
pointed equal in number to the delegates,—these alter- 
nates to have seats in the convention, and to be entitled 
to hospitality, but not to vote; the representation from 
Canada and foreign countries to be proportionate. ° 
The general committee also appointed J. G. Lane of 
New Hampshire to distribute a resolution to the various 
seminaries and schools, urging the importance and 
necessity of greater effort in the education of teachers to 
prepare them for the position of teachers of the Word of 
God in Sunday-schools. 

The chairman and seeretary were instructed to write 
to the states and territories which are delinquent -in 
paying the pledges made at Louisville, setting forth the 
work done by the committee, and the work proposed, and 
urging that the balance due for the three years be puid 
as soon as possible. 

A public meeting was held in the Amphitheatre, on 
Friday afternoon, which was very largely attended, 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs presided; and brief addresses were 
made by the Rev. B. P. Snow of Maine, the Rev. A. I. 
Hobbs of Kentucky, the Rev. J. H. Babbitt of Vermont, 
W. A. Duncan of New York, Robert Cowden of Ohio, 
and the Rev. Dr. Robert Cameron of Colorado. “— 

’ After thanking the authorities of Chautauqua for the 
many favors extended, the committee adjourned, to meet 
at Chicago, on the Monday before the convention, at 
10 A. M. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Much of the time of the two days’ convention, held 
at Romé; Gedrgia," dh August 7 and 8, by the Floyd 
County Sunday-school Association, was taken up with 
discussing methods for organizing, developing, and 
extending Sunday-schools in the field of that conven- 
tion. Greater consecration and earnestness on the part of 
individual teachers, and frequent meetings for mutual 
encouragement, for conference, and for study, were urged, 


—In order to secure full attendance at the coming 
meeting of the officers of the Wapello County (Iowa) 
Sunday-school Association, Mr. La Roy 8. Hand of 
Ottumwa, the president of the Association, has sent invita- 
tions, like the following, to each of the fourteen townships 
of the county: “We shall be pleased to have you dine 
with us at twelve o’clock, Saturday, August 28, meeting 
the other officers of the Wapello County Sunday-school 
Association for conference concerning our work. It is 
requested: 1, If you cannot possibly come, that you 
send us a report for your township of the name of each 
school and the address of its superintendent, with other 
matters of interest; 2, That you think over so carefully 
our work, that you can tell us promptly and quickly what 
should now be undertaken; 8, That you bring those 
questions you think to be of supreme importance to our 
Sunday-schools; 4, That you pray with fervency and 
with faith that God’s Spirit may rest upon us in council 
and labor for him.” 

—A Southern correspondent writes: “In the city’ of 
Augusta, Georgia, there is a Sunday-school of a unique 
kind, conducted by Mr. F. T. Lockhart. Water from 
the Savannah River is taken out some eight or nine miles 
above the city, and brought down in a canal to the higher 
grounds of the city, thus supplying many manufacturing 
enterprises,—several large cotton-factories, flour-mills, 
machine-shops, ice-factory, etc.,—with water. Mr. Lock- 
hart has had a boat sixty feet long and twenty foot beam 
built, and on this he has, every Sunday, a Sunday-school 
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anltitade of heathen parallels, though by no means lighted up 


with Jesus’ bringing life and immortality to light. Says Cato, 
as represented in Cicero’s fiction—and it is a reflex voice from 
many scattered Greek and Oriental utterances: “ No one will 
ever persuade me, Scipio, that either your father Paullus, or 
your two grandfathers, Paullus and Africanus, ...or many 
[other] excellent men, whom it is not needful to enumerate, 
made so great endeavors about things which belonged to pos- 
terity, unless they saw in their mind that posterity belonged 
to themselves. Or, to glory myself, after the manner of old 
men, do you think that I would ever have undertaken so 
many labors by night and day, at home and abroad, if my 
glorying was to end at the same limits with my life? ... But, 
1 know not how, the mind, raising itself erect, used always to 
look forward to posterity, as if when it should depart from 
life, then at last it was to [really] live. ...1I have thus lived 
so as not to think myself born in vain; and I depart from 
life as if from an inn, not from a home.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 


Bhort Studies in English. 734x53¢ inches, illustrated, pp. iv, 220. New 
York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Company. 





‘The Poi ape Junior Speaker, Consisting of declamations and recita 


tions for pupils from ten to sixteen me of age. Edited and compiled 
by vive = FE. Branch, M.A. 7x4} hes, pp. 168, New York: Baker 
and Taylor, 


he National Primary ry Consisting of declamations and recita- 
tions for pnpils from five to ten years of age, Halted and compiled by 


Oliver I, Branch, M. A. 7x4}¢ i pp. x, New York : Baker 
and Taylor, 


‘Mary’ ’s Memlow, and Letters from a Little Garden. By satione | Boos 
j ved and 


kiwing. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Engra ae by 
kamund Evans. 8x6 inches, illustrated, pp. 96. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. glish price, 1 s. 


PAMPHLETS. 


John Amos Comenius. By R. H. Quick. 3 ical eenany. No. 
2.) Gigx4'¢ inches, pp. 26. Syracuse ap Seeds 
ware Libra No. 537, 
. KE. Braddon, — inches, pp. 54. New York: rper a 
Brothers. Price, 20 cents, 


A Playwright’s Daughter: A novel. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. (Handy 
Series, No, 80.) 63¢x4}¢ inches, pp. 1383. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 3% cents. 


Bebools of the Jesuits, Ascham, Montaigne, ie. Milton. By R. H. 


Quick. (Fedagonte cal on phy. No. 3¢x43¢ inches, pp. 39. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardee’ 


Sir Roger de Coverley and the Spectator's a By Richard Steele and 


Joseph Addison, (National Librar 53gx4 inches, 192, 
New York: Cassell and Company, Cimived. i as 10 cents, * nicl 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Northend’s Memory Selections. Advanced Series. Acoiaction of thirty- 
six cards. Syracuse; ©. W. Bardeen. Price, 25 cents, 





RECOVERED DOCUMENTS OF EARLY 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


A surprisingly large number of monuments and of 
documents upon various topics relating to antiquity have 
been brought to light during the last few decades. Not 
oniy the excavation of ruins in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
North Africa, and other places, but also the patient and 
laborious research of scholars in dusty archives and 
libraries, has yielded a rich return of antiquarian lore. 

Especially has the early history of the Christian Church 
been a*gainer by the valuable discoveries lately made ; 
and not a few of the questions which were subjects of 
controversy for many years among scholars have been 
quickly and definitely settled by the added light thrown 
upon them from these sources. It is therefore a matter for 
congratulation that an archsologist of such high stand- 
ing as Professor Dr. Gotthardt V. Lechler undertook to 
publish a survey of all the important documents relating 
to the first six centuries of church history which have 
been found within the last fifty years (1835-85).' His 
work in this department of church history has been 
recently published in a volume which is of great interest 
and value to students. Bishop Lightfoot had already 
given a somewhat similar review in the appendix of his 
edition of Clemens Romanus, issued in 1877. But Light- 
ioot’s review was very brief; and, moreover, it included 
all documents of ancient church history that have ever 
been found. When, therefore, Professor Lechler was 
chosen dean of the theological faculty of the Leipsic Uni- 
versity in 1885, he announced, in accordance with the 
German custom, as the invitation to the reformation 
festival of the university: “ Discoveries of Documents 
relating to the History of Christian Antiquity. Part I.” 
In accordance with his original design, the paper written 
on this subject was issued for a select circle of readers, 
But, in the meantime, Professor Lechler completed and 
published the entire survey, under the same title as Part I., 
which was first issued. 

In the volume there are discussed the complete text of 
Clement’s homilies, the record of Auxentius on the life 
and teaching of Ulfilas (written by Bishop Maximinus 
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on the margin of a manuscript containing portions of 
Hilary and Ambrose and the acts of the Council of 
Aquileja in 381), Hippolytus’s “Refutation of all the 
Heresies,” Syriac documents of Ignatius, of Melito, of 
Sardis, of Bardesanes, of Athanasius, of Joan of Ephesus 
(edited by Cureton), the Sinaitic manuscript, with its 
appendix of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Pastor of 
Hermas, the complete text of the two Epistles of Clemens 
Romanus, the Syrian and Armenian versions of Eusebius’s 
Church History, and the Teachings of the Apostles. To 
this list of newly found documents may now be added 
the eleven tractates of Priscillian, discovered and edited 
by Dr. G. Schepps, of which mention was made in these 
columns two weeks ago. 

This volume of Dr. Lechler’s speaks for itself. Aside 
from its famous author’s name, the mere recital of its list 
of contents gives evidence of the great value of the work. 
It is sufficient to add that the book is not merely a review, 
but also relates the entire history of the discovery of each 
manuscript, and discusses the different views of scholars 
about them. The author expresses, his own opinion of 
the time to which each text is to be attributed, and ex- 
plains its special importance in the study of church 
history. 





Some Americans have smarted under the sting of the 
whip of English tourists who have unfavorably described 
life and society in the United States, from the days of 
Dickens’s American Notes or Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic 
Manners of the Americans to those of the lately noto- 
rious but now forgotten Sir Lepel Griffin. Such aggrieved 
readers have their consolation in the fact that two of the 
most important books of travel in the language— 
Hawthorne’s Our Old Home and Emerson’s English 
Traits—impartially set forth the shortcomings of the 
English in their own home. At the present time, however, 
when American life and institutions are receiving almost 
reverential attention from such men as Gladstone, Free- 
man, Arnold, Salisbury, Dicey, and Froude, it seems 
half ungracious for an American writer to put forth so 
severe an attack on English society as is’ contained in 
Aristocracy in England, by Adam Badeau. General 
Badeau, Grant’s friend and military biographer, was for 
many years consul-general in London; and he here 
relates, without apparent intention to bestow undue praise 
or unjust blame, just what he thinks of the character of 
the English aristocracy in morals, manners, and intellect. 
and of its effect upon English religious, fashionable, 
sociable, domestic, and political life. The description 
amounts to a severe arraignment, the justice of which is 
in part acknowledged by the most candid students in 
England itself. The social distinctions described seem 
incomprehensible in America; yet, on the other hand, 
democracy in England is in some ways more advanced 
than in the United States, where it is checked, not by the 
fleeting will of a single popular body, but by a senate, a 
supreme court of almost unlimited authority, a veto-| 
power in the hands of the executive, and a written con- 
stitution amended with difficulty. General Badeau avers 
that the institution of which he writes is “destined to 
take a place by the side of the Roman Empire and the 
Venetian oligarchy.” Making all deductions for his 
occasional overstatements and his bitter dislike of English 
“high-class” life and ways, it must be admitted that his 
book is an important contribution to a theme of great 
portent for the next fifty years. (16mo, cloth, pp. 306. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


A large collection of historical matter has been gath- 
ered together by Mr. Joseph S. Brewster, lately of the 
Philadelphia bar, in Outline Evolution of Empire and 
Prophecy. The volume is an outline of the world’s story, 
covering the entire period of the known history of the 
human race; and the object of the book is to show how 
the leading events have fulfilled the prophecies of the 
Old and New Testaments. The Apocalypse is, of course, 
regarded as giving in bold strokes the successive move- 
ments of history since the Christian era. Whether one 
accepts, or not, all the interpretations of prophecy set 
forth by Mr. Brewster, it is impossible not to admire his 
patience and his skill. There are very few volumes of 
the size which contain a more compact statement of gen- 
eral history. Some passages are overloaded with names, 
and some of the judgments of the author are open to 
question ; but if the portions relating to prophecy were 
omitted, the book would be an admirable compend for 
use in schools and families, as an introduction to the 
study of history. Doubtless the author had more at 
heart the evidence of fulfilled prophecy ; but he has ex- 
celled rather in the condensed statement of the world’s 
i Ean sad story. The brief sketch of the civil war in 


(pp. 322-826) is singularly, clear, gandid, and, 





concise. (12mo, pp. 361. 


Philadelphia: J. S. Landis 
& Co. Price, $1.50.) 


A pretty picture of Waldensian village life at the present 
day is given in Cherie’s Answered Prayer, by Margaret E. 
Winslow. The author’s treatment of the subject of tem- 
perance, including the description of the French wine- 
shop, is much more guarded, as well as much more 
skillful and true, than are many temperance stories. 
(16mo, frontispiece, pp. 285. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton....... September 14-16 


Scotland, national, at Hawick..............seeseseee September 23-25 
MRAUG, GRR is osc iieiss cade cisiccssesecesccces socccdetd sesteuces October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown.......... sdysee sthtee October 19-21 
New. Hampshire, state, at Keene.............000ssseeeeee October 9.22 
Vermont, state, at Chester...........s000sescssove sesseeees October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamilton.............0..sssese0 October 26-28 
Rhode Island, state, at Pawtucket.........ss00 esses October 27, 28 
COMMBUTIENE, COREE 20 <sivsocessisssessecsecasses sedustsonstepes November 3-5 
SRUNOUNDGON, WONDMias cissshcsscshobacageuseucsebss veniaesin November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown.............0.s000 November 10, 11 





THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 
BY J. L. HURLBUT, D.D. 


This has been a successful season for the assemblies. 
There were grave fears lest the strikes and labor troubles, 
the drought in the West, the floods in the South, and the 
stagnation of trade everywhere, might seriously interfere 
with the great summer gatherings at the twenty or more 
assemblies throughout the land. But from every section 
come tidings of prosperity. Framingham in New Eng- 
land; Ottawa out on the prairie; Lakeside, Island Park, 
and Monona in the centre; Monteagle in the South, and 
many more,—send in their reports of increased attendance 
and deepening interest. And Chautauqua, the mother of 
them all, comes to the front with numbers far in advance of 
former years. Last week, Secretary Duncan gave from 
the platform the request that cottage-holders would, as 
far as possible, open their doors to receive guests, as the 


» | hotel was crowded to its utmost capacity, and every 


boarding-house was absolutely full. And when a Chau- 
tauqua boarding-house confesses itself gorged with guests, 
the condition of affairs must be terrible. 

That venerable individual, the old Chautauquan,—if 
Chautauquans ever do grow old, which is doubtful,— 
notes a few changes in the aspect of the grounds. The 
unsightly old dock with its rough-board offices has given 
place to a wharf, on which rises a fine building, crowned 
by a clock, and harmonious with the chime of bells 
which peal out the passing hours. The roads have been 
smoothed down, and a few of the decaying stumps have 
been taken away,—though several thousand still remain, 
too antique to be ornamental. Some of the cottages of 
the paleozoic period still remain to deface the grounds; 
but by degrees new buildings are rising in their places, 
or old ones are transformed by the architect into more 
tasteful appearance. Let us remark, in passing, that 
Chautauqua has the advantage over some of her younger 
sisters in an abundant supply of pure water, and in a com- 
plete system of drainage. Now, let the secretary—who is 
a marvel of energy in managing varied interests—set a 
regiment at work to rake over the grounds, and pull out 
the stumps, and cut down the low underbrush, and cover 
all the unoccupied places with a carpet of grass, with here 
and there a bed of flowers ;; and next summer Chautauqua 
will be one of the most beautiful places on the planet. 

One is bewildered as he glances over the immense pro- 
gramme, which extends from June 24 to August 30. Our 
notice cannot go back of the Assembly proper, which 
began on the evening of August 2 with the usual display 
of fireworks, partly on the platform, and partly on the 
lake. Since that date, a succession of notabilities has 
drawn crowds to the amphitheatre. Colonel Russell H. 
Conwell gave several entertaining lectures upon popular 
themes; President Warren, of Boston University, held 
an imaginary convention, at Yokahama, of representative 
men of all the world’s great religions; Miss Frances E. 
Willard told how the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union had evolved from an accidental meeting into a 
world-wide institution ; the Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford of Boston 
told of the new development called “ Christian science ;” 
General Lew Wallace described the gorgeous East, and 
read from his own “ Ben-Hur;” the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley entertained and instructed at the same time on 
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Dé Witt Miller talked about nearly every subject in the 

modern world under the comprehensive title, “‘ Some uses 

of ugliness,” except the few remaining matters which he 
discussed under “Love, courtship, and marriage ;” Mr. 

George W. Cable held an immense audience away from 

its dinner while he read with remarkable elocutionary 

power his story of “ Grande-Pointe;” Professor Sumner 

" gave views of political economy as bright and sharp and 
cold as steel, These are some of the prominent platform 
features of the Assembly thus far. The day of days, the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Commence- 
ment, will have taken place before this article reaches its 
readers. There will be a procession of a couple of thou- 
sand members of the Circle, which counts nearly eighty 
thousand upon its roll; anda graduating class of four 
thousand, of whom eight hundred, or thereabout, will be 
present to receive diplomas from the charicellor. 

_ But the amphitheatre, vast as it is, and magnificent as 
its audiences appear under the electric lights (and they 
have never been so large as this year), is not the true 
Chautauqua. This is the golden frame which takes the 
eye, and not all visitors look within it to the picture. 


The real Chautauqua is found by the students in the 
several classes. The normal department, which has al- 
ways been considered as the core of the Assembly,— 

_ though of late overshadowed by the vast proportions of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,—is this 
year larger than it has been for several seasons, and has 
been taught throughout by Professor R. S. Holmes, It 
will graduate a class of nearly a hundred and fifty stu- 
dents. Above it stands the advanced normal class, con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. E. Dunning of Boston; and 
below it’ are the intermediate and children’s classes, 
which pack the Temple, under the instruction of the 
Rev. B. T. Vincent; while beside it walks the primary 

’ teachers’ class of Mrs, Kennedy. In all these, more 
than a thousand people are daily receiving knowledge of 
‘the Word of God, and how to teach it. 

We might speak of the School of Languages, with five 

_ hundred students; of the lectures on philosophy given 
to select audiences by Professor Bowne; of the Pyra- 
mid Convention, when all things new and old, and some 
things very mysterious, were brought forth from the 
chambers of Cheops ; of the microscopists, with their 

*“ yellow badges, ‘who swooped down upon us three hun- 

' dred strong for a convention; of the lectures before the 
School of Theology, and the discussions at the Hall of 
Philosophy. There are a dozen departments, with six or 
eight in synchronological session. You will frequefitly 
meet a spectacled young lady, with an Assembly Herald 
in her hand, vainly endeavoring to choose between the 
lecture at one place or the class at another, until she is 
likely to lose both. 

Sunday comes in as a little heaven in this world of 
Chautauqua work. August 15 was Baccalaureate Sun- 
day, and the amphitheatre was crowded to hear, the dis- 
course of Chancellor Vincent before the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle graduating class. It was 
upon “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” He told us of the six laws under 
which God’s kingdom comes to the earth: 1. The law 
of divine interposition : else why should we pray at all? 
2. The law of human co-operation: we must work, as 
well as pray. 3. The law of Christian solidarity: the 
unity and interdependence of all mankind. 4. The law 
of Christian secularity: that the secular life may be as 
holy as the clerical, and the fireman on the engine as 
truly a man of God as the missionary. 5. The law of 
universal unity: that the gospel of the kingdom is for 
all people,—the Chinaman no less than the Anglo-Saxon. 
6. The law of perfect surrender: “thy will be done,” 
by the voluntary submission of each human will to 
the divine. 


place before the farewell, on Monday, August 30.’ But 
the best of Chautauqua is not on its platform’, nor‘in its 
class-room, but in its meetings with éarnést souls, its 
impulses and inspirations toward the highest. and the 
best, and its outréaching influences ‘in ten thousand 
hames which it is gladdening with the light of a Chris- 
tian culture, There are two forces in our time, which 
apart mean death, but together mean life,—culture and 
Christianity. A Christless culture is cold, and a culture- 
less Christianity is blind; Chautauqua binds the twain 


together in an eternal and blessed union. 
on ta 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The International Sunday-school Executive Committee 
met at the Hotel Atheneum, Chautauqua, New York, 
on Saturday, August 14, pursuant to the call of, the 
chairman. The following persons were present at 
the sessions: 

B. F. Jacobs, chairman, Illinois; J. H. Babbitt, Ver- 
mont; A. I. Hobbs, Kentucky; J. G. Lane, New Hamp- 
shire; B. P. Snow, Maine; Robert Cowden, Ohio; W. A. 
Crawford, Virginia; T. B. Sweet, Kansas; J. L. Hurl- 
but, New Jersey ; Frank Woods, West Virginia; Robert 
Cameron, Colorado; J. Joseph Woodhouse, Ontario, 
Canada; H. A. DeLand, Florida; James E. Lineback, 
North Carolina; .W. A. Duncan, New York. 

Frank Woods of West Virginia was elected secretary 
protem, Theresignation of the Rev. Dr. George G. Hayes, 
as member from Colorado, was received, owing to removal 
from the state; and the Rev. Dr. Robert Cameron was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

The chairman reported the series of conventions and 
meetings held in New England in October and Novem- 
ber last, and institutes in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the winter.. During February and 
March of this year, conventions and meetings were held 
in Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky; Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Jacksonville and St. Augustine, Florida; and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. From June 28 to August 8 a series 
of conventions and meetings was held in the Northwest ; 
namely, at Minneapolis, Minnesota; Fargo and Bis- 
marck, Dakota; Helena and Bozeman, Montana; Spo- 
kane Falls, Tacoma, and Seattle, Washington Territory ; 








1887,'as the time. The committee to prepare for the 
convention were instructed, if favorable arrangements 
can be ,“t0 provide for an excursion to Denver, 
Colorado, and Minneapolis, Minnesota, after the con- 
vention. 

The following persons were appointed as the committee 
of arrangements, and to prepare the programme for the 
next convention: 

B. F. Jacobs, chairman; J. C. Courtney, Georgia; 
W. A, Duncan, New York; T. B. Sweet, Kansas; J. G. 
Lane, New Hampshire; Ira H. Evans, Texas; and Frank 
Woods, West Virginia. 

This committee held two meetings, and decided as 
follows: 1, The convention to be international ; delegates 
to be invited from other countries, especially Mexico 
and Cuba. 2. The convention to be missionary in 
its purpose and spirit,—to reach the neglected. 3. The 
convention to be for instruction; that Sunday-school 
work and workers may be improved. 4. The basis 
of representation to be the same as at the Louisville 
convention; namely, the number of delegates to be 
twice the representation in both houses of Congress 
(or twice the electoral vote); that alternates be ap- 
pointed equal in number to the delegates,—these alter- 
nates to have seats in the conyention, and to be entitled 
to hospitality, but not to vote; the representation from 
Canada and foreign countries to be proportionate, 

The general committee also appointed J. G. Lane of 
New Hampshire to distribute a resolution to the various 
seminaries and schools, urging the importance and 
necessity of greater effort in the education of teachers to 
prepare them for the position of teachers of the Word of 

God in Sunday-schools. 

The chairman and secretary were instructed to write 
to the states and territories which are delinquent -in 
paying the pledges made at Louisville, setting forth the 
work done by the committee, and the work proposed, and 
urging that the balance due for the three years be puid 
as soon as possible. — 

A public meeting was held in the Amphitheatre, on 
Friday afternoon, which was very largely attended, 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs presided; and brief addresses were 
made by the Rev. B. P. Snow of Maine, the Rev. A. I. 
Hobbs of Kentucky, the Rev. J. H. Babbitt of Vermont, 
W. A. Duncan of New York, Robert Cowden of Ohio, 








Victoria, British Columbia ; Portland, Salem, and Walla 
Walla, Oregon ; Boise City, Idaho; Salt. Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah; Cheyenne, Washington Territory; and 
Denver, Colorado. 

As a result, three states, three territories, and one 
province have been reorganized for Sunday-school work. 
Existing organizations have been helped, and many 
workers have been encouraged. The following-named 
persons have assisted the chairman, some of them giving 
weeks of time, and all serving without remuneration, to’ 
help forward the work: the Rev. Drs. J. E. Gilbert of 
Indiana, J. A. Worden of New Jersey, C. H. Payne 
of Ohio, and B, G. Northrup of Connecticut; W. B. 
Jacobs of Illinois, Henry Plant of Minnesota, E. G. 
Wheeler and Mrs. E. G. Wheeler of Oregon. 

All the expenses have been paid by the committee, 
and the total amount expended in all the. conventions 
and meetings was about $1,700. Collections were taken 
amounting to $400, leaving a balance to be paid by the 
committee of about $1,300. 

It should. be remembered that over fifteen thousand 
miles were traveled, and the total time contributed 
amounts to more than ten months. The plan for the 
coming year is as follows: 1. A series of conventions 
and meetings for all the New England States in October 
and November. 2. A series of meetings’ in Eastern 
cities during the winter and spring. 8. A series of con- 
ventions and meetings in Virginia, North Carolina, South 


There was an hour of Bible study in the morning of | Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 


this day, which was one of great interest. The various 
grades of a Sunday-school were taught the lesson sepa- 
rately, at various places on the grounds, It was inspiring 
to see a Bible class of two thousand people conducted by 
‘the popular American novelist of to-day, Mr. George W. 
Cable; and the quiet, spiritual prayer with which he 
opened the meeting was one which will not be forgotten 
by those who were borne upward to the throne upon 
its wings. 


There are other days before us; for at this moment df 


writing the Assembly is not yet at its height of interest. 
We glance down the column, and see that the Rev. Dr. 
Carlisle is to deliver the Commencement address before 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; that the 
Rey. Drs. Joseph P. Duryea and E. E. Hale, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Congressman Horr, and Colonel George W. 
Bain, are 


yet to speak. There are to be illuminations 


sippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky during the months of 
February, March, and April next. 4. A series of con- 
ventions and meetings in Colorado, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Southern California, Texas, Arkansas, and In- 
dian Territory during the same months. (a) In connec- 
tion with the Southeastern series (3), to hold a convention 
in Cuba, if possible; (6) In connection with the South- 
western series (4), to hold a convention in Mexico, if 
possible, The above plans will ail depend upon the 
funds at the control of the committee, and the work will 
not be undertaken unless the money is secured. 

A letter and circular from the School for Christian 
Workers, located at Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
received, and the secretary was instructed to return the 
greeting and sympathy of the committee. 

Chicago, Illinois, was selécted, by unanimbus vote, as 





“gsid titewéfks”and patades and concerté< dit*'td“take’ 





the place for the next International Convention,’ Poti re of are, dune 
7, Thubiday und “Friday, ‘June 1,°2, ‘and 


and the Rev. Dr. Robert Cameron of Colorado. 

’ After thanking the authorities of Chautauqua for the 
many favors extended, the committee adjourned, to meet 
at Chicago, on the Monday before the convention, at 
10 A. M. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Much of the time of the two days’ convention, held 
at Romé; ‘Géotgia,’ dn August 7 and 8, by the Floyd 
County Sunday-school Association, was taken up with 
discussing methods for organizing, developing, and 
extending Sunday-schools in the field of that conven- 
tion. Greater consecration and earnestness on the part of 
individual teachers, and frequent meetings for mutual 
encouragement, for conference, and for study, were urged, 


—In order to secure full attendance at the coming 
meeting of the officers of the Wapello County (Iowa) 
Sunday-school Association, Mr. La Roy 8. Hand of 
Ottumwa, the president of the Association, has sent invita- 
tions, like the following, to each of the fourteen townships 
of the county: “We shall be pleased to have you dine 
with us at twelve o’clock, Saturday, August 28, meeting 
the other officers of the Wapello County Sunday-school 
Association for conference concerning our work. It is 
requested: 1, If you cannot possibly come, that you 
send us a report for your township of the name of each 
school and the address of its superintendent, with other 
matters of interest; 2, That you think over so carefully 
our work, that you can tell us promptly and quickly what 
should now be undertaken; 8, That you bring those 
questions you think to be of supreme importance to our 
Sunday-schools; 4, That you pray with fervency and 
with faith that God’s Spirit may rest upon us in council 
and labor for him.” 


—A Southern correspondent writes: “In the city of 
Augusta, Georgia, there is a Sunday-school of a unique 
kind, conducted by Mr. F. T. Lockhart. Water from 
the Savannah River is taken out some eight or nine miles 
above the city, and brought down in a canal to the higher 
grounds of the city, thus supplying many manufacturing 
enterprises,—several large cotton-factories, flour-mills, 
machine-shops, ice-factory, etc.,—with water. Mr. Lock- 
hart has had a boat sixty feet long and twenty foot beam 
built, and on this he has, every Sunday, a Sunday-school 

hoys,: taken from among the factory 
There x six hundred scholarspsbut he can 
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take only three hundred at one time, and 
#0 alternates, taking three hundred one 
Sunday, the remaining three hundred on 
the next Sunday. None are taken older 
than sixteen years, and no “ pleasure-seek- 
ers” are taken. Mr, Lockhart has an 
organ and two cornets to assist a choir of 
male and female voices in leading the 
music, The boat leaves the bridge, in the 
city, at three o’clock on Sunday afternoons, 
and is drawn by horses up the canal to 
the locks, seven miles distant. Then a 
_ half-hour is given for a run for the chiidren, 
after which the boat returns to the land- 
ing in the city, arriving at seven o’clock. 
Tickets are issued admitting to the boat. 
They are not transferable, and this cuts off 
pleasure-seekers. On the way out, the 
children haveasmall hymn-book of selected 
hymns (which Mr. Lockhart has arranged 
and had printed expressly for this work) ; 
ind, led by the choir, they have good 
nusic—simple and ettractive. The exer- 
cises consist of music, prayer, Bible reading, 
and lesson teaching, in tlie simple and 
practical method in which Mr, Lockhart 
is an adept. On the return trip, again, 
there are music, conversational remarks, 
distributing papers, etc. Thus is conducted 
one of the best arrangements to get a full 
Sunday-school of a class of boys hard to 

get hold of. It is made attractive, and it 
'_keeps just so many secure from going in 
evil ways on Sunday, as the general ten- 
dency is among the boys from the factories. 
This same boat is also used during the 
“heated term” by Mr. Lockhart to give 

tired mothers of feeble, feverish, or teeth- 
~ ing babies, and young children, a trip for 
fresh air, Every Saturday afternoon it 
gives them a three hours’ ride. Tickets 
are issued to the physicians to give to 
their patients, especially among the poor, 
admitting “mother and child” on board. 
Milk is provided for children who may 
need it. Good music, prayer, and short 
converse together on God’s promises and 
love, are engaged in, and give evidence 
that spiritual matters are not neglected 
during the excursions. God has blessed 
this whole enterprise so far by sending, 
without solicitation and just when wanted, 
the means to cover all necessary expenses.” 


PERSONAL. 


—Chancellor Dr. John H. Vincent, of 
Chautauqua University, who is sometimes 
known as the Sunday-school archbishop, 
is to spend several months in Europe look- 
ing up questions relating to popular educa- 
tion. Readers of The Sunday School 
Times are likely to be aided by the result 

_ of his keen observations. 


—Professor Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, who 
aied at Hartford, Connecticut, August 22, 
at the age of eighty-four, did valuable ser- 
vice in the cause of biblical literature and 
of Christian education fully: half a cen- 
tary ago; and his public labors in this 
field continued some forty years or more. 
It was in 1828 that he translated from the 
German Jahn’s History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth ; and that translation was 
republished in several editions in London 
and in Oxford. It was ten years later 
that he made a voluminous report to the 
legislature of Ohio on Elementary Public 
Zastruction in Europe,—a report which 
was republished by the legislatures of 
several of the states West and South. His 
latest extended work was the Origin and 
History of the Books of the Bible, pub- 
lished in 1867. Professor Stowe held pro- 
fessorships successively in Dartmouth 
College, Lane Theological Seminary, 
Bowdoin College, and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. For a number of years 
after his retirement from public teaching, 
he conducted a Bible class in the congre- 


feild, Mass., Republican. 


band of Harriet Beecher Stowe, of world- 
wide fame as the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week: for subscribers is 77,750 
copies, Advertisers wre free to etumine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent.on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Gives satis- 
factory results. Dr. O. W. Weeks, Marion, O., 
says: “Its use is followed by results satisfac- 
tor ad both to patient and physician.” 














____ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Young Ladier’ Journal (London) pays : 
* Kdenia is one of the most delicate und agreeable of 

erfumes ; it suggests the odor of many favorites. 

aundborg’s perfumes are very tastefully put up = 
any lady.” boxes, and are suitable offerings to give to 
any ady. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S GREAT WORK. 


“THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE.” 


3 vols. ready. (1.) see (2.) “* Exodus;” (3.) 
* Leviticus-Numbers XX Each, $1.50, Other vol- 
umes in press. By eae ‘Panel .D., London. 

“This is m Ltt ped and e a my supreme 
purpose and highest hope.” —ParkKxE 

“ A stupendous work ; its Prcbvererme4 ment lies with- 
in the gecuseitiies of Dr. Parker's fertile mind.” 
Ps Streng h and keen insight are manifest on every | 
page.’ ak itish Quarterly Review. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


“A comparatively unbeaten track.” —S. S. Tt 


The Women Friends of Jesus, 


By Rev. = pote C. McCOOK, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 466 pp. Cloth, ory: cloth, gilt, $2.50; 
full nt ily ilt (in a box X), 

“Very good, clear, oa unambitious ‘in style yet full 
of picture, character, v unmarred by cant or nar- 
rowness; with learning et books and acquaintance 
with human nature well coupled ; graphic with oaoe 
riences of travel; every way commendable.”’—Spring- 














All booksellers, or Dat & RHUL ublishers, 
FORDS, HOWAR. T, New York. 


“DON'T MARRY” 


Until you have read our new book with the above title. 
It sly es valuable hints and helpsin es ae a a 
for life. It is worth $10 to any one. 16mo, I 


pages. 
Price, 25 cents, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by J. 8. OGILV 1H & CO Pid Tehers 4 


poh Street. New York. 
Serna a ae L Catal 








THE GLAD REFRAIN 


NEW pha gt al - SCHOOL SONC BOOK. 
Only -00 per 160 copies. 
TRY «tT: 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


lates OF JJRAISE 


NEW S, S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


As He Guaranteed, meg rk ty weer cov. Be. 
ULE, 150 Nassau Stree ew York. 








Welcome Songs for  Sunday-schools, 


Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies, Large 
enough collection tor any school. Four separate num- 
bers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for each 
number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 
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Caps the climax in S. S. Music 
Books. Beautiful, bright, sparkling, 
Over 12,000 sold’ the first raonth: 
35 cts. 3 38. GO per dozen ; $30 per hundred, 
KNKNABE «& SONS, ‘Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cc » THE 

new 8.8. Sin’ is Book po Sag By W. A; io 
192 p: pages, Sam vee bY, 25e. S comin nges free. 
w. W. WHITN Py aisibaer, Tole o, Oo. 


Send 10 cents for asample copy of the Musical Visitor, 
containing anthems, 


THE SOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 














FOR PRAY ER-MEETING USE. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. 


Prices : 50 cents with tunes; a cents winont, ome 
for samples to TILE CENTURY CO., New Yor 
144 Pages, 141 Tunes, 208 


Gosret MELODIES Hyinns, Sample copy 25c. 
Specimen pages free. W. lt. Smellie, Cleveland, O. 


EMEMBER OLIVER DITSON & CO.’S 
SUPERIOR SU NDAY-SCHOOL SONG ROOKS, 














Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


qs a tcowies w Book and Press combined. It makes per- 

es with ordinary ink. Price, 1 } aw mail, post- 
oan Agents wanted in avery town for descri 
tive circular. A. BUSHNELL, Geneon Agent, 105 
8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


BPR ICTORIAL of Fly ILLUSTRATED 
3) CATA 4 M IN 
Bis Caracal TOTP 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


‘““OXFORD”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 

















Free, Library books, Scripture text cards, 
and ee pe of all kinds. ‘The most complete 


list ever yc, aT retail and net prices, 
GOODENOUGH & , 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 





“Concert Exercises. 


‘The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CI{RIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM J NOT A CHRISTIAN ? 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
THE BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 
THE CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 





Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
VACATION fener ninisters, _ housekeepers, 


men and women everyw here, who wish to easily meet 
all expenses of along or short vacation, should address 
JAM. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


‘SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Golden reat Desigus (back paawery) at half-price. 
Send for circular giving particulars. TLLIAM H. 
HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphin 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SELL 


MANY MENDED 


In reading, writing, and speaking. Large Onl 
$i. By ial. Need IBBALS & SONS, New 1 Yorks m 


PILGR The Pilgrim Teacher, Edited b 
A. E. Dunning and M. C. Hazai 
TE ACHER A ney | magazine. Special of- 
fer. The Calance of 1886 and all of 
1887 for 65c, Cong.S.S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadel phia, Pa, 


THE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 

Sumunary of Literature, 81a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literury topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc, Sample copy. 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N. x; 


TRACTS Send for full copnbognes of tracts and 
* paper-cover books. erican ‘Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 1512 Gastnet St., Phila, 


OUGH TON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
H Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


MAPS for S$ A. H. EILERS & CO., Pub- 


« lishers, St. Louis, Mo, 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use,a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for ‘The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, ° 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


SLAYING SELF. 


[The Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, in The Expositor.] 

“Mortify therefore your members which are upon 
the earth... .—Col. 3:5. 

We have here put very plainly the para- 
dox of continual self-slaying as the all- 
embracing duty of a Christian. 

It is a pity that the Revised Version has 
retained “ mortify ” here, as that Latinized 
word says to an ordinary reader much less 
than is meant, and hides the allusion to 
the preceding contest.... The suggestion 
of the American revisers, which is printed 
at the end of the Revised Version, “ put to 
death,” is much better, and perhaps a single 
word, such as “slay” or “kill,” might 
have been better still. 

“Slay your members which are upon the 
earth.” It is a vehement and paradoxical 
injunction, though it be but the echo of 
still more solemn and stringent words— 
“pluck it out, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee.” The possibility of misunderstand- 
ing it and bringing it down to the level of 
that spurious asceticism and “severity to 
the body ” against which he has just been 
thundering, seems to occur to the Apostle, 
and therefore he hastens to explain that he 
does not mean the maiming of selves, or 
hacking away limbs, but the slaying of the 
passions and desires which root themselves 
in our bodily constitution. The eager 
haste of the explanation destroys the con- 
gruity of the sentence, but he does not 
mind that. And then follows a grim cata- 
logue of the evil-doers on whom sentence 
of death is passed. 

Before dealing with that list, two points 
of some importance may be observed. ‘The 
first is, that the practical exhortations of 
this letter begin with this command to put 


off certain characteristics which are as- 


sumed to belong to the Colossian Christians 
in their natural state, and that only after- 
wards comes the precept to put on (ver. 12) 
the fairer robes of Christ-like purity, claspe « 
about by the girdle of perfectness. That 
is to say, Paul’s anthropology regards men 
as wrong and having to get right. A great 
deal of the moral teaching which is outside 
of Christianity, and which does not suf- 
ficiently recognize that the first thing to be 
done is to cure and alter, but talks as if 
men were, on the whole, rather inclined to 
be good, is for that very reason perfectly 
useless. Its fine precepts and lofty senti- 
ments go clean over people’s heads, and 
are ludicrously inappropriate to the facts of 
the case. The serpent has twined itself 
round me, and unless you can give mea 
knife, sharp and strong enough to cut its 
loathsome coils asunder, it is cruel to bid 
me walk. There is not a man, woman, or 
child on the face of the earth, who does not 
need, for moral progress, to be shown and 
helped first how not to be what he or she 
has been, and only after that is it of the 
slightest use to tell them what they ought to 
be. The only thing that reaches the univer- 
sal need is a power that will make us dif- 
ferent from what we are. If we are to grow 
into goodness and beauty, we must begin 
by a complete reversal of tastes and ten- 
dencies. The thing we want first is not pro- 
gress, the going on in the direction in which 
our faces are turned, but a power which 
can lay a mastering hand upgn our shoul- 
ders, turn us right round, and make us go 
in the way opposite to that. Culture, the 
development of what is in us in germ, is 
not the beginning of good husbandry on 
human nature asitis. The thorns have to 
be stubbed up first, and the poisonous seeds 
sifted out, and new soil laid down, and then 
culture will bring forth something better 
than wild grapes. First, “ morn ;” then, 
“put on.’ 
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the root and beginning of all such slaying 
of the evil which is in ua all, lies in our 
being dead with Christ to the world. In 
the former chapter, we found that the 
Apostle’s final condemnation of the false 
asceticism which was beginning to infest 
the Colossian Church, was that it was of 
no value as a counteractive of fleshly indul- 
gence, But here he proclaims that what 
asceticism could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, that union with Jesus 


‘Christ in his death and risen life will do; 


it will subdue sin in the flesh. That slaying 
here enjoined as fundamental to all Chris- 


‘tian holiness, is but the working out in life 


and character of the revolution in the 


‘inmost self which has been effected, if by 


faith we are joined to the living Lord, who 
was dead and is alive for evermore, 

There must, however, be a very vigorous 
act of personal determination if the power 


‘ofthat union is to be manifested in us. 


The act of “slaying” can never be pleasant 
or easy. The vehemence of the command 


‘and the form of the metaphor express the 
-strenuousness of the effort and the painful- 


‘machine. 


ness of the process, in the same way as 
Paul’s other saying, “crucify the flesh,” 
does, Suppose a man working at some 
His fingers get drawn between 
the rollers or caught in some belting. An- 
other minute, and he will be flattened to a 


‘shapeless bloody mass, He catches up an 


axe lying by, and with his own arm hacks 
off his own hand at the wrist. It-takes 
some nerve to do that. It is not easy nor 
pleasant, but it is the only alternative to a 
horrible death: I know of no stimulus 


‘that will string a man up to the analogous 


spiritual act here enjoined, and enjoined by 
conscience also, except participation in the 
death of Christ and in the resulting life. 
“Slay your members which are upon the 
earth,” means tears and blood and more 
‘than blood. It is easier far to cut-off the 


“hand which; after all, is*1iot me, than ‘to 


sacrifice passions and desires which, though 
they be my worst self, are myself. It is 
useless to blink the fact that the only road 
to holiness is through self-suppression, self- 
annihilation, and nothing can make that 


‘easy and pleasant, True, the paths of 


religion are ways of pleasantness and paths 
of peace, but they are steep, and climbing 


‘is never easy. The upper air is bracing 


and exhilarating indeed, but trying to lungs | 


accustomed to the low levels. Religion is 
delightsome, but self-denial is always 


‘against the grain of the self whichis denied, 


and there is no religion without it. Holi- 
ness is not to be won in a moment. It is 
not a matter of consciousness, possessed 
when we know that we possess it. But it 
has to be attained by effort. The way to 
heaven is not by “the primrose path.” 
That leads to “the everlasting bonfire,” 
For ever it remains true that men obtain 
forgiveness and eternal life as a gift for 


- which the only requisite is faith, but they 


achieve holiness, which is the permeating 
of their characters with’ that eternal life, 


‘by patient, believing, continuous effort, 


An essential part of that effort is directed 
towards the conquest and casting out of the 


old self in its earthward-looking lusts and 
‘passions, The love of Jesus Christ and 


the indwelling of his renewing spirit, 
make that conquest possible, by supply- 
ing an all-constraining motive and an 
all-conquering power. 





IMPRESSIONS OF OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


[The Rey. Dr. A. H, Bradford, in The Independent. ] 


The city of Oxford is the quaintest in 
England, not even excepting Chester. The 
rage for improvement. is already at work, 
and great changes are in progress; but 
even the galleries in the streets of Chester 
are neither so curious nor ancient in ap- 
pearance as the venerable buildings of 
‘Oxford, The new part of the city is like 
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any other English ¢ity, but the old part, 
and especially the colleges, is medieval. 

High Street, with the. Magdalen Tower 
and bridge, with Queens, University, and 
Trinity College, with its ancient churches, 
its quaint hotels.and residences, and with 
the beautiful spire of St. Mary’s rising 
above all the rest, is, with one excep- 
tion, unsurpassed by anything I know in 
Europe. 

That exception must be made in favor 
of the sister University of Cambridge, 
whose principal street of colleges, with its 
combination of parks. and churehes and 
river, is unequaled in England, and, I 
think, in Europe. The curious quadrangle 
of Keble, which is built of different colored 
brick, and has a kind of zebra look, is the 
only one. of the ‘colleges at Oxford which 
is thoroughly modern in its structure. 
Parts of Baliol are modern, as are also 
parts of Magdalen and New, and also the 
“Schools,” the Museum, the Randolph 
Building; but, notwithstanding these, one 
walking through the streets seems to be in 
some city which has descended bodily 
from the thirteenth century. Baliol 
stands for liberalism in the University. 
Christ Church is the most aristocratic of 
the colleges, as well as the most imposing 
in its architecture ; Keble is High Church ; 


and Oriel has not yet passed out of the | 


influence of Newman and Pusey. The 
gardens of New College, and the court and 
cloisters of, Magdalen, are the most beauti- 
ful of all. ‘To lie on the velvet grass of 
New. College gardens, enclosed as they’ are, 
in part, by sections of the old city wall, 

trellised with ivy and moss; to hear the 
far-off hum of the city, andto have Tenny- 
son’s “Idyls of the King” for a com- 
panion, is very near to the ideal of the 
happiness of culture. 


I-went:to Oxford with no American in- 


‘tréduéti¢ns, and with only’ two or three 
formal English letters; kindly furnished: 


by Captain Petrie, of the Victoria Insti- 
tute, whom I had met but once. The lec- 
tures at Wycliff Theological Hall I wished 
to. attend, and therefore visited Canon 
Girdlestone, its principal, and told him 
my desire, adding that I was an American, 
and not even an American Episcopalian, 
and that I knew I might be presumptuous 
in my requests, He hardly noticed the 
letter of introduction, but most heartily 
said: “ We are not very narrow here; we 
are glad to see you, and you are welcome 
to everything we have.” 

From that day the kindness of the 
Canon was constant. I was invited to his 
house to lunch and to dine, and in a-thou- 
sand delicate ways made to feel at home. 
In the case of Canon Fremantle, well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
hospitality was, if possible, still more no- 
ticeable. Without even a formal letter to 
him, I wrote asking the favor of attending 
his lectures, I expected an answer by 
mail in two or three days. The next 
morning before nine o’clock he was at my 
lodgings. The courtesies of his delightful 
home and companionship were freely ex- 
tended. The same kindly reception was 
accorded by Canon Scott Holland, Canon 
Ince, Professors Wallace and Chandler, 
while nothing could be more cordial than 
the welcome of Professor Legge, the illus- 
trious Chinese scholar, to whom I had 
personal letters. These facts are men- 
tioned because one hears so much about 
the coldness and formalism of life in Eng- 
land. My own experience was that no 
hospitality could have been more generous 
or genuine. Everything I wanted in the 
University was placed at my disposal, and 
no questions asked. One incident illus- 
trating the spirit of the professors occurred 
the day before I left. 

Calling on Canon Gisdlestone, I ex- 
pressed my gratitude for k ess received, 
aud was Basia to teat hen he said: | 





“We have passed | a yery enjoyable term 
together ; it has been a pleasure to hj ve 
you with us, and I hope you have bh’ 
benefited by being here. We are studying 
the same themes; we are inspired’ by the 
same hopes; we ‘have become interested 
in one another; we may not meet again ; 
let us have a season of prayer before we 
separate.” We knelt together in his 
study, and he offered a beautiful and 
touching prayer for my safe return home, 
and for a blessing on my work, 


There are many prominent men resident 
at Oxford having a nominal connection 
with the University, and drawing salaries, 
but who have not the slightest, or only a 
formal, connection with the instruction of 
the’ students. Others give occasional 
courses of lectures, and still others are 
regularly giving lectures. The Chancellor 
is. Lord Salisbury, but his position is 
merely nominal. The chief executive 
officer is the Vice-Chancellor, Benjamin 
Jowett, Master of Baliol, the distinguished 
Greek scholar, whose translations of 
Homer, and Thucydides, :and,: more re- 
cently, of Aristotle, are known in all cul- 
tivated circles, He represents liberalism 
and progress, and is generally regarded as 
one of the most successful administrators 
who has ever filled the Vice-Chancellor’s 
chair, Any one visiting Oxford is sure to 
see Jowett; and he-will be easily recog- 
nized if it is remembered that he is of 
about medium height, has white hair, a 
smooth face, and appears at all times in 
full dress, 

Among other distinguished men may be 
mentioned Max Miiller, Monier Williams, 
of the Indian Institute ; Edward.A. Free- 
man, John Ruskin, Canena Liddon and 
Seott Holland ; Dr. Edersheim, author of 
the “Life. of Christ;”’ Professor Tylor, 
the anthro ologist ; Professors Wallace 
and Charidl¢r, lecturers on “philosophy ; 
Drs. Talbot, of Keble, and ‘Liddell, of 
Christ Church, among the best known of 
the masters of colleges ; and James Legge, 
who has lived to translate the sacred books 
of China, in, twenty-five volumes, a vast 
work which he completed about a year ago. | 


Some of these men simply pursue their | 


,| studies, and lead to the University the 
‘lustre: of their names. 


Mr, Ruskin,’ who 
has now been succeeded by Hubert Her- 
komer, gave a course of lectures‘each year, 
which were always densely crowded ; but 
a large part of the audience was composed 
of ladies, and persons not connected with 
the University, This leads me to speak of 
the lectures. 

Before leaving London it was my privi- 
lege to have a conversation with Dr. Wace, 
president of Kings College, and one of the 
ablest men in the Establishment. He said: 
“Be sure and hear Professor’ Chandler, 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy; he is one of the 
ablest men at Oxford.” Professor Chandler 
kindly welcomed me to his lectures; and 
I went to the room at Magdalen to hear 
him, expecting to find a large number in 
attendance. “The room was small, with a 
long table in the middle. Around it were 
about a dozen persons. After that I never 
saw over five present at one time, and 
usually there were only four, including 
myself. Professor Chandler was lecturing 
on moral philosophers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, He sat in the 
corner of the room, gathered into a lump. 
What he had to say seemed to be partly 
written. He used his notes but little. His 
talk could not be called lectures; it was 
gossip. Now and then he would give a 
full and interesting account of the life and 
work of some writer like Herbert of Cher- 
bury, and a moment later would mention 
another writer, and say: “Don’t know 
anything about him; never saw his works ; 
don’t amol t to an’ thing, ¥ 

“Pri 1 


thropology were largely attended and in- 
teresting—simply talks, and ordinary ones 
‘at that! “He is a dnaat'! ‘nian, but a poor 
lecturer. The Master of Keble, Mr. Tal- 
bot, gave a fine course of lectures on the 
“ Preparation in history for Christ.” This 
lecturer, in manner and voice, resembles 
Professor E. C. Smyth of Andover, but is 
vastly his inferior in power of impressing 
thought. Ruskin gave the last lectures of 
his incumbency of the Slade Professorship 
in 1884. He always had a crowd of five 
or six hundred, and when his lectures were 
fully written, there was a nameless fascina- 
tion in his manner that corresponded well 
with the eloquence of his style ; but Ruskin 
was getting old, and when his lecture was 
not fully written, he rattled and gabbled 
like a talking-machine that ground out 
words, but no sense. The only really great 
lecturer that I heard in Oxford was Pro- 
fessor William Wallace, whose subject was 
“The metaphysics of ethics.” He was the 
only man who even distantly approached 
the lecturers I heard at Andover in my 
seminary days. He is a great thinker, 
and a clear and strong lecturer. With the — 
exception of those of Professor Wallace, 
the lectures all enforced two remarks 
which were made to me by very distin- 
guished ministers in London, one a mem- 
ber of the Establishment, and one a 
Dissentér, and both loyal Oxonians, The 
first, considered by many the ablest thinker 
in the English Church, said: “You Ameri- 
cans are surpassing us nowadays, and I am 
afraid you will not find what you want at 
Oxford.” ‘Then, taking down Professor 
Briggs’s book on “ Bible Study,” he said: 
“ Oxford gives us no such books as that,” 
The other gentleman is the most promising 
young man among English Non-Conform- 
ists. He spoke in exactly the same line: 
“T am afraid you will be disappointed at 
Oxford ; there is not that freedom ‘and 
‘that ‘stimulus ‘to thought there, that’you 
have in America.” Then, referring to 
Professor Ladd’s book on “The Doctrine 
of Holy Scripture,” he said: “That is a 
wonderful book. Why, that could not 
have been written at Oxford; neverthe- 
Saese" “he added; “I>am a very loyal 
Oxoniain.” When I had been at Oxford 
a month, I realized the truth of what I had 
been told. There is no such intellectual 
ferment there as here, The young men 
are interested in politics and ‘the classics, 
and the elderly men in the same lines and 
in the Church; but thought does not, on 
all hands, reach down so deep as in our 
American colleges, and especially in our 
theological schools. Theological study at 
Oxford seemed like child’s play when 
compared with the work done at Andover 
and Yale and Union seminaries. In New 
Testament exegesis and ethics, the lectures 
were of a high order; but in Old Testa- 
ment exegesis, philosophy, and theology 
they were inferior, when compared with 
-similar work in this country, This is not 
because the professors are inferior men, 
but. because their best efforts are not in the 
line of instruction. . There will be arevival 
of interest in theological study at Oxford 
with the founding of Mansfield College, 
the new Non-Conformist Divinity Hall, 
which is to be opened soon under the very 
able direction of Principal Fairbairn. 
Progressive men in the Establishment, like 
Vice-Chancellor Jowett and Dr. Hatch, 
have long urged the establishment of such 
a school at the University, because, they 
have said, there is no middle ground foi 
moderate men between High Churchism 
and Agnosticism. 
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WITNESS OF THE SEA. 
[M. C. Gates, in The Christian Intelligencer. ]} 


I rest beside the many-voicéd sea ; 
Its mighty music throbs along the shore. 
Strong, Salad winds that thaongh pine forests 


pour, 
Alone strike harmonies so grandly free. 
This age-long anthem rises, Lord, to thee. 
Thee, thee alone, these sounding ‘waves adore. 
Thy way is in the sea, and evermore 
tte chant thy glory’ 8 praise in changeless 


Like thy deep mystery, this mysterious deep ; 
Like thine, this voice of vast inajestic tone ; 
Like thoughts of thine these billows shoreward 


leap, 
Thy waves of loving thought that never cease, 
From far sea-spaces, and from depths unknown, 
To us-ward borne from thy great central peace. 





SHINTOISM IN JAPAN. 4% 


[A. Miyaki, in The New York Observer.] 


Essentially, Shintoism is ancestor wor- 
pr and formerly was confined to the 

s of the mythological age. But lately, 
the heroes of all ages, and men of great 
deeds and benevolent works, are regarded 
as gods, and worshiped by the people. 
Thus, for instance, lyeyasu, the first feu- 
dal lord of the Tokugawa family, about 
two hundred and fifty years ago, is now 
worshi a in some parts of Japan, and 
many large temples have been erected for 
his honor. Some gods are honored only 
in certain districts, as their deeds were 
confined to the welfare of those particular: 
districts. But the gods of mythological 
age are generally worshiped throughout 
the country. This is the reason why the 
believers of Shinto religion worship in- 
numerable gods. 

Shintoism furnishes one of the elements 
of beautiful, landscape in Japan,—the 
miya, or temples. More or less of them 
are found in every town, village, and ham- 
let. They are always found in’ a gloomy 
forest, and on the top of a steep and lotty 
mountain, forming very beautiful scenery. 
They are very simple, containing no image ° 
or statues of heroes, or any thing sensuous, 
except the temporary oflerings or their 
permanent substitutes, the gohei, which 
are strips of notched paper suspended 
from an unpainted rod, The offerings 
consist of three kinds,—the produce of the 
sea, the mountain, and the field. The 
names of gods are printed on rectangular 
pieces of paper, and are put in the holy 
place in their respective temples. They 
are kept out of sight, except at the time of 
festiva r. It is a usual thing for believers, 
whenever they go to a temple, to put a 
handful of rice.or a pee of money in the 
box prepared for that purpose. When 
they oa done their prayers, they drink 
a cup of water and eat a few grains of rice, 
which are offered to the gods. The water 
and rice are believed to have power to heal 
every kind of disease, and also defend from 
coming illness. 

Shintoism worships eight millions of 
gods, whose names are unknown, even by 
the priests. The priests preach that gods 
must be worshiped, patriotic spirit must 
be promoted, and father and mother must 
be honored. These are only the principal 
themes they dwell upon in their preach- 
ing. These are called “Three laws of 
Shintoism.” The pon ps of Japan is 
descended from central gods, while com- 
moa people are descended from inferior 
gods. Hence men of a rank, especially 
kazuku, ancient feuda lords, and the 
officers "of the government, are generally 
advocates of Shintoism ; but it may be 
improper to say that they are believers. 
But the lower class of people, ignorant 
and uneducated, earnestly believe in the 
gods -without knowing anything about the 
doctrine, but simply as the habit acon 
generation to generation. They are su 
stitious, believing that the priests can ol 
the sick simply by touching the hands, or 
by breathing into the body of a patient. 
So, in the time of disease, it is A common 
thing for every one to send for a priest, 
caring nothing for medical treatment, In 
this way Shintoism greatly obstructs the 
progress of medicine. 

The priests of the Shinto shrines are 
men of great simplicity of conduct. The 
highest of them are nobles of the court, 
and members of consecrated families, 
Those of all ranks are practically officers 
of the government, although but a small 
number of the temples are directly sup- 
ported by the state. Unlike Booddhist 
priests, they are at liberty to marry, an 
often do so, and, of course, rear families, 
They do not shave their heads, and when 
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they are off duty they dress in ordinary 
attire, When on ;duty, they wear loose 
robes and long caps of different colors. 

Their prayers are worldly, not spiritual ; 
only for good of self, not for good of their 
neighbors. They pray for protection, 
health, and to be suecessful in everything 
they undertake, and also for freedom from 
evil for offspring... Shintoism_scarcel 
teaches any moral doctrine, and its fol- 
lowers do not know of love to God, and to 
our neighbor; which is brought into the 
world by the light of Christianity. 

It will not, belong before this religion 
will disappear like the dew-drops before 
sunrise, when the higher religion will rule 
over the hearts of men in the wonderful 
land of Japan: 





NORWAY AND THE EARLY 
NORSEMEN, 


(From Boyesen’s Norway.] 


-: Uncertainty prevails regarding the ear- 
liest history of the Scandinavian tribes ; 
although there is a strong probability that 
their invasion of the countries which they 
now inhabit must have taken place during 
the second century preceding the Chris- 
tian era. It is not unlikely that they left 
their Asiatic home simultaneously with 
the Germans, with whom they were then 
almost, if not entirely, identical; and that 
their conquering hordes spread northward, 
subduing the Finns and Lapps, whom they 
found in possession of the land, partly 
exterminating them, partly forcing them 
up into’ the barren mountains of the 
extreme North. Among the tribes whose 
path of conquest was turned in this direc- 
tion, the Goths (Gautery, the Swedes 
(Svear), and the Danes (Daner) were the 
most prominent, though several other 
names are mentioned, both by native and 
foreign authors. The name Norseman, or 
Northman, is not found among these, 
because it refers, not to any of the Aryan 
tribes, but is solely derived from the 
country in which they settled. Their 
country soon became as Norway 
yrorege or Norvegr); that is, the Northern 
ay. It is the long strip of territory 
extending north and south between the 
mountain chain Kjélen, which separates it 
from Sweden and the Arctic and Atlantic 
~Oseans, It looks, on the map, like'a big 
bag slung across the shoulders of Sweden. 
Tt is a wonderful country—this land of 
the Norsemen. The ocean roars along its 
rock-bound coast, and during the long 
dark winter the storms howl and rage, and 
hurl the waves in white showers of spray 
against the sky. Great swarms of sea- 
birds drift like snow over the waters, atid 
circle screaming around the lonely cliffs, 
The aurora borealis flashes like a huge 
‘shining fan over the northern heavens, 
and the stars glitter with a keen, frosty 
splendor. But in summer all this is 
changed, suddenly, as by amiracle, Then 
the sun shines warmly, even within the 
polar circle; innumerable wild flowers 
sprout forth, the swelling rivers dance 
singing to the sea, and the birches mingle 
their light-green foliage with the darker 
needles of the pines. In the northern 
districts it is light throughout the night, 
even during the few hours while the sun 
- dips beneath the horizon; the ocean 
spreads like a great burnished mirror 
under the cloudless sky, the fishes leap, 
and the gulls and eider-ducks rock tran- 
quilly upon the plitning wesere. All alon 
the coast there are excellent harbors, whic 
are free of ice both winter and summer. 
A multitude of islands, some rocky and 
barren, others covered with a scant growth 
of grass and trees, afford hiding-places for 
ships and pasturage for cattle, Moreover. 
long arms of the ocean—the so-called 
fior oo ge far into the country, and, 
being filled with water from the gulf- 
stream which strikes the western coast of 
Norway, tend greatly to moderate the 
climate. About the shores of these fiords 
narrow strips of arable land stretch them- 
selyes, with many interruptions about the 
edge of the water; and here the early 
Germanic settlers built their houses, and 
began their fight for existence.. Behind 
them and before them the great snow- 
hooded mountains rose threateningly, send- 
ing down upon them avalanches, floods, 
and sudden whirlwinds, But, nothin 
daunted, they clung to the soil, eapisent 
the land and the sea, and selected the most 
favorable sites for their permanent dwell- 


ings. 

t is tolerably certain that the Aryan. 
settlers in Norway knew, at that time, very 
Bogs) agriculture, but made their living 


| which 


rude contrivances, which could be easily 
torn down and moved.. But,.as at a very 
early period, they began to.devote them-. 
selves more to the culture of the ground, 
their dwellings were made lafger, and were 
built with greater care. When-a horde of 
warriors invaded a valley, their first task 
was to clear away the forests, which grew 
dense and dark up over the mountain 
sides, Their chieftain then built a hov, or 
temple for the gods, where sacrifices were 
made at certain stated times. Whether it 
was the chieftain’s task to allot to each his 
share of land, or whether each one chose 
accerding .to“his own preference, is not 
known; but the former is the more prob- 
able; forthe Norsemen, proud and pugna- 
cious as they were, subordinated them- 
selves, in historic times, readily to their 
local chiefs, and accorded them great 
honor, This sense of kinship within the 
tribe, and willing recognition of authority, 
was the more important it . Norway, 
because,the €hariitter of the ground there 
compelled the pow to live far apart, on 
scattered gaards, or farms, between which 
communication was often difficult. It 
would therefore ‘have been easy for the 
binder, .or peasants,.to forget. all public 
concerns, and gradually to lapse into isola- 
tion and savage But here their Ger- 
manic nature, which had in it the germs 
of social progress, asserted itself, As the 
centuries passed, the people were bound 
more strongly together by common * cay 
suits and commen interests. ‘First of all 
their religious observances brought: them 
together; then the necessity of defense 
against external enemies, .Life and*prop- 
erty were in those days insecure posses- 
‘sions; and it was only by acting in concert, 
under the leadership of a valiant chief, 
that the scattered peasants could hope to 
preserve either. Men had, then fiercer 
and more inflammable passions than they 
have now, and only fear of retaliation 
could teach them self-restraint. ... 

Such were the Norsemen during the 
first centuries after their settlement in 
their present home. In spite of their vio- 
lence and proneness to bloodshed, you 
will yet admit that they had many traits 
which were admirable. They could recog- 
nize authority, and yet preserve their 
| sturdy sense of independence. .Simple and 


im tas their fy/his things (papular as- 
petits gti “< sees (ee Soe au 


Aptitude for self-government, and a recog- 
nition of the people itself, as the source of 
authority. hese tall blonde men with 
their defiant blue eyes, who obeyed their 
kings whfle they had confidence in-them, 
and killed them when they had forfeited 
their respect, were the ancestors of the 


queror invaded England, and founded the 
only European state which has since 
reached the highest civilization , and -the 
highest liberty, through slow and even 
stages of orderly development. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC. 


[¥rom 8t, James’s Gazette. } 


Russia has so distinct an individuality 
amongst the nations that one naturally ex- 
pects that its national music should havea 
peculiar and interesting character. « Ex- 
pectations of this kind are often disap- 
pointed, but in the case of Russia they 

appen to be fulfilled, Russian music has 
its characteristic coloring, its godt de ter- 
rain—things not easily to be described ; 
and it has also a general character less 
difficult of definition. Russian music is, 
as a whole, melancholy, and much of it is 
marked, at the same time, by an' unusual 
degree of earnestness.and elevation. One 
might apply to it the words Gilbert White 
uses in speaking of the song of the black- 
cap : it is full, sweet, — and wild, Yet 
its melancholy is relieved, too, by outbursts 
of a sparkling sprightliness and an unre- 
strained gaiety, 

.. The Russianpopular airs are noticeable 
—as are those of Norway, of Finland, and 
of Hungary—for being mostly in‘“minor 
keys; other Eurgpean «nations’ having 
favored’ the major mode,‘the Germans s0 
much so,:ind that there ‘are oply, two 
per cent, of mindr tunes amongst their 
Volkstieder, That* the’ minor keys’ lend 
themselves. readily to the expression of 
either the abandonment of grief or of joy, 
according to the rate of movement with 
ey are associated, is a common- 
place of musical esthetics. _Katamsin 
attributed this melancholy. in’ Russian mu- 
sic to: the. sufferings of Russia under the 
Mongelian.yoke; writers.of the school of M. 
Taine would point to the landscape and cli- 
mate of the country, to the monotony of the 








bine, ‘acid’ Gattle-raising 
huts, which, they ‘built of lex were 


Ae 


forest lands, and to the wide dr lains, 
now frozen and now sun-baked, The fact 





, | of occasional songs. 


to Be pbivg the 


Normans who under William the Oon- |‘ 


is, however, that,the. Russian is one a ben 
most cheerful of}mortals, easily niowed. to 
mirth, and unwilling to depart. from -it; 
nor is there any reason to beljeye-~his 
cheerfulness to bb a modern development. 
The general character of a nation and the 
character of its nitional-masie have really 
but little relation; the causes which 

to the formation of a national style being 
both numerous and complex in their work- 
ing. Another point that the student of 
folk-music should not forget is, that. in 
Russia, owing to the comparative isolation 
of the Russian. people from the.currents of 
civilization, the popular music has not-been 
much adniterated and inflieneed by*mod- 
ern methods, but retains a good.deal of its 
wild graces and its‘native dress! 

While the direct influence of Russia in 


‘the world of music has beer but small, if 


measured by the rank its composers hold 

it has ery ta some, fine executants,; and 
its melodies have gained a wide accept- 
ance. Beethoven owed something to them, 
and Chopin used the airs of Lithuania and 
Little Russia freely in the composition of 
his marveious “ preciosities.” Field. and 
Hummel elaborated them ; Haydn did not 
disdain them ; and Rossini, who took the 
“ Zitti, zitti” of “Tl Barbiere” (from 


Haydn’s “Seasons,” appropriated a Rus- 
sian air for the “Th vechiotto ” of the same 
opera. 


Nor are the Russians careless of their 
fine body of national music, with its wealth 
They are a singing 
people; :they have the musical tempera- 
ment, and-their excellent gifts amply re- 

ay any cultivation bestowed upon, them. 
Borrow, with characteristic exaggeration, 
declares them to be the ‘only people’ who 
know how tosing, Their particularly keen 
sense of harmony seems the more,remark- 
able because harmonized. music is .a thing 
of comparatively modern times in Russia; 
for even in the chureh nasal unison held 
its own until the time of Catherine II., and 
is still sustained by the Old -Believers. 
Certain parts of the country—the Ukraine, 
for instance—are as famous for singing as 
Yorkshire and Lancashire are in Great 
Britain. The Russian vocalists.are re- 
markable for the production of‘soft and 
sweet effects, and for the extraordinary 
depth and volume of their .bass voices; 
but their soprani apd tenors do,not weer 
to} @ dnrapeah 24 gual. 
ity of voiee,: ‘Their ,ecclestastical. mi 
sung by male voices oply, impresses, deeply 
all who hear it,... Among the’ peasantry 
there still remains a peculiar oda of ding- 
ing or chanting that is associated with cer- 
tain of the more ancient melodies. These 
tunes. are. built up principally. with the 
tonte- and domirtant of the scale; and Witten 
the other notes of the scaie oceur in‘them, 
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lect, and its fame has cémsequently been 
spread into all lands. At present it'would 
appear to have lost its old qualities, and 
to have become a somewhat theatrical 
ee cooked up to suit the demand 
or it.... 

Their songs are accompanied at times 
upon.a small, angular-based guitar. Per- 
haps the most curious feature of Russian 
instrumental music is found ‘in the horn- 
bands that were instituted early in the 
last century, and in which each player has 


but one.note to sound, as.in the one-note |’ > 


choirs. Spohr; in his “ Autobiography,” 
tells-us-thet he heard a band of t ie ind 
play an overture by Gluck with extraor- 

inary precision, and surmises’ that this 
result was not arrived at without many 
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